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LONG the Mexican border the 
A second platoon of Troop X 
was out on patrol duty. 
Sergeant Hawley, who was in com- 
mand, had made the trip with his 
sixteen men down to the double 
barbed-wire fence that separates 
the United States from its neighbor 
on the south; he had found the 
old Stone House, a favorite rendez- 
vous of discontented Mexicans, ap- 
parently peaceful and was on his 
way back over the mountain trail 
to the troop’s camp at Arivaca. 

Jonesy, the bugler, had received 
permission from the captain to 
accompany the patrol, and now, 
riding beside the sergeant, he was not 
entirely pleased that he had gone with 
it. In the confines of the cafionlike 
valley through which they rode it 
was frightfully hot under the semi- 
tropical sun. The few terrific storms 
of the wet season had blown them- 
selves out long before; the mountain 
streams had for the most part dried 
up; the scant bunch grass was brown- 
ing on the hillsides; and buzzards, 
ragged-winged against a steel-blue sky, 
were the only living things to be 
seen. 

“How would you like to be taking 
a dip in the old Atlantic, Jones?” 
asked the sergeant, grinning at the 
little bugler. 

Jonesy gave him a withering glance. 
“Stop it, sarge!” he protested weakly, 
and then he asked hopelessly, “Isn’t 
there any water around here that we 
can take a swim in? I don’t care if 
it’s only knee-deep.” 

“Sure,” answered the sergeant dryly. 
“There’s a pond around here some- 
where, if we only knew where it was.” 

“Stop your joking, sarge,” Jonesy 
said wearily. 

“No joke to it,” retorted the ser- 
geant. “Campbell, the ranger, was tell- 
ing me about it only the other day. 
There’s a trail leads down to it from 
the main trail. The trouble is it’s so 
long since the trail has been used that 
you can’t find it unless you know just 
where to look.” 

“But didn’t Campbell tell you where 
to look?” asked Jonesy hopefully. 
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The bandit came on slowly, trying to see into the shadows of the shaft room 


“Ves, he told me. It was after 
you passed a mountain and a 
canon and just before you reached 
a sharp turn in the trail. But what 
does that mean in this country 
where the trail winds like a snake 
and there’s nothing but mountains 
and canons? I’ve looked for it every 
time I’ve been over the trail, but 
I’ve never found the opening.” 

Jonesy settled back in his saddle. He felt 
a bit like the Ancient Mariner. To be sure 
there was not. “water, water, everywhere, nor 
any drop to drink,” but there was water 
somewhere and not a chance to swim. 

As they rode along he scanned each side 
of the trail for hidden openings in the hope 
that he might succeed where the sergeant 
had failed. The sun mounted to the zenith 
and chased away the shadows that the cafion 
walls had cast. The horses were dark with 
perspiration, and the men drank more often 
from their tepid canteens. The sergeant 
halted his detail in the doubtful shade of a 
mesquite thicket. “We'll take an hour or two 
off for a siesta,” he announced, and the men 
swung languidly down from their mounts 
and sat in the sand, eating the bread and 
meat that had been put up for their lunch 
and washing the food down with more luke- 
warm water from their canteens. Then they 
sprawled out for the noon rest. 

That is, they all sprawled out except 
Jonesy. “Care if I look around for that 
trail, sergeant?” he asked, grinning hope- 
lessly at Hawley. 

“Help vourself,” the sergeant answered. 
“Don’t get lost and, Jones, take your pistol.” 

Jonesy again buckled on his cartridge belt 





and holster, which he had un- 
strapped for greater comfort, and 
wandered on along the trail. If it 
had been hot riding, it was stifling 
afoot. The heat rose from the sand 
like steam; the sun bored down 
through his heavy felt hat. He kept 
to the shade of the mesquite bushes 
as much as he could or under the 
wall of the canon when it offered 
any protection from the burning sun. Be- 
yond a stretch of open sand along the trail 
he looked forward to a bush-crowned ledge 
that appeared before him at a turn of the 
cafion. He reached the shelter of it with 
the satisfaction of a tired swimmer who 
feels bottom under him after a 'ong swim. 
Then he stiffened like a hunting dog; above 
him on the ledge there was a sudden scram- 
bling; a shower of fine stone sprinkled him, 
and he looked up in time to see a tawny 
shape launch upward and over the rim of 
the cafon. 

“Mountain lion!” exclaimed Jonesy ex- 
citedly. “If I'd only had my automatic 
ready!” he added regretfully. 

He had a vision of returning to the patrol, 
staggering under the weight of the big cat 
and dropping it at the feet of his astonished 
sergeant. The spirit of the chase was in his 
blood. For a moment indeed he did con- 
template returning to the patrol and getting 
the others to join him, but he concluded that 
by the time they had returned the lion 
would have disappeared forever. So he 
looked about him for a way to climb out 
of the cafion. 

There was no possibility of mounting the 
overhanging ledge. Farther on, however, he 
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found an opening in the wall that 

the ever-present mesquite partly 

covered. The aperture might give 
access to the plateau above, he de- 
cided, and pushed his way through 

the thorny bushes. Fifty feet in a 

blank wall faced him. “A box 

canon!” he muttered disconsolately. 

He had turned to go back when 
in one side of the box cafion he 
saw another narrower opening. In- 
vestigating it, he found to his de- 
light that it led steeply to the 
heights above. 

Jonesy plodded up the path; 
perspiration streamed from him, 
and his breath became short with 
the exercise. He mounted to the 
crest and, once there, looked down 
into a valley beyond; it was much 

like any other valley in that desert 
country—sand and mesquite and cac- 
tus with an inclosing wall of rock 
rising abruptly on its farther side. For 
the moment he forgot the lion and re- 
membered his quest for the lost pond. 
“Likely-looking place for it under that 
steep hill,” he murmured. 

Then he observed that the broken 
path by which he had mounted con- 
tinued on down into the valley and 
had been hollowed out as if by many 
feet. He looked to his automatic, as- 
sured himself that there was a car- 
tridge in the chamber and that the 
safety catch was working easily; then 
pistol in hand he made his way down 
the path. With every sense alert he 
passed through the scattered thickets 
on either side, but saw no sign of the 
lion. The trail dropped steadily but 
gradually until it came abruptly to 
the side of a deep arroyo, where it 
pitched almost vertically to the dry 
bottom. 

Jonesy put his weapon back into 
its holster; here he would need the 
help of both hands. He half climbed, 
half slid down to the bed of the 
arroyo and then drew his pistol hastily 
again, but he could see nothing of the 
lion. Had he known more of the habits 
of the sly beast he would not have 
expected to catch sight of it. 

The arroyo bed was strewn with 
boulders, and the going was rough. 
The banks, which were a score of feet 
apart, rose steeply on either side. The 
silence of the place awed the bugler 
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a little. It seemed a place of the dead, and 
he wished now that he had gone back for 
his comrades. But, having come so far, he 
would not go back without learning more. 
He made his way cautiously along the bed 
of the arroyo, which slanted gradually down- 
ward; the walls became higher as he pro- 
ceeded. Presently at a turn in the ravine he 
caught sight of the outlines of buildings, and 
his heart beat more rapidly. He had found 
the lost mine! 

At last he came in plain view of the 
dilapidated shed perched on a shoulder of 
the mountain above the reach of the torrent 
that doubtless filled the ravine in the rainy 
season. Rack and ruin and the desert bush 
seeking to cover the work of man! Gaping 
windows and ropeless derricks! Worst of all, 
there were no signs of the mythical pond. 

“Perhaps it’s below!” mused Jonesy, loath 
to give up the search. 

There was nothing in the deserted build- 
ings to invite investigation, but Jonesy con- 
tinued on down the bed of the arroyo like a 
child in pursuit of a rainbow; he hoped to 
see water always at the next turn of the 
trail. 

And then half a mile below the mine 
buildings as he rounded a last turn in the 
narrow ravine his heart filled with joy. The 
ravine tripled in width; a cluster of live 
oaks and willows clung to the sides, which 
were more gently sloping, and beneath them 
lay a dark pool of water bordered with grass 
that in that barren country looked vividly 
green. 

Jonesy gave a shout and hurried down to 
the edge. There he found that the grass was 
not so thick or so crisp as it had looked and 
that the water was opaque with a light 
scum; but at least it was water. A concrete 
dam held it, and near the dam he could see 
plainly that the water was deep. 

Jonesy’s one longing was to remove his 
clothes’ and dive from the dam into the 
enticing coolness. Then he thought of his 
fellows lying about in the sweltering heat of 
the mesquite-shaded desert above. He could 
not enjoy himself to the full without them. 
But it was a long, hot trip back to the 
stopping place, and then what if the ser- 
geant would not take the time to come back? 
They were due in camp that night and had 
fifteen miles of rough mountain trail to make 
before dark. Well, he would take one dip to 
make sure of it; then he would hurry back. 

He removed his clothes, stood for a mo- 
ment on the dam and then dived into the 
murky depths. He felt the icy chill of the 
deeper water before he turned upward. He 
came to the surface with something of 
relief. The water had neither the buoyancy 
of the sea nor the sweetness of a fresh-water 
pond. 

“Tt’s water, and that’s about all you can 
say for it,” Jonesy said to himself. He 
struck out for the farther bank twenty-five 
yards away and pulled himself out on a 
shelving ledge. Above him within reach of 
his hands was a second ledge. 

“Good place to dive from,” he said to 
himself and with due regard for his bare 
feet climbed to the higher shelf. There enter- 
ing the rock before him yawned the mouth 
of an old shaft almost as high as his head; 
the passage lost itself in blackness a few 
feet in. The place was abandoned; its ap- 
pearance left no doubt of that. 

With the curiosity of a boy Jonesy en- 
tered; the floor was smooth and offered no 
impediment to his bare feet. He shivered 
for the first time in months. The chill of the 
passage was greater than that of the deep 
water of the pond; moreover, the dark pas- 
sage was clammy and forbidding. But he 
had never been in a gold mine, and such he 
had heard this was. He had to wait until 
his eyes had become accustomed to the ob- 
scurity of the shaft after the light of the 
desert sun, and then he edged his way cau- 
tiously along the smooth floor. Farther in 
the passage widened, and before him he dis- 
tinguished a circular room with light coming 
faintly through an opening in the roof, 
which was some twenty feet above him. 

In the centre of the chamber he saw the 
opening of a vertical shaft about which two 
or three timbers were still standing. Cau- 
tiously he made his way over the uneven 
rock and gazed down into the black void 
with something like a shudder. If that was 
where they got gold, they could have it for 
all him! Then he heard a sound that in that 
lonesome place amazed him beyond expres- 
sion. It seemed to come from the roof of 
the shaft house, and at first he thought it 
was a baby crying. Then another cry joined 
it. “Kittens!” cried the astonished bugler. 
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He peered upward in a vain attempt ac- 
curately to place the sound. Then he saw 
something move in the shaft by which he 
had entered, and his body stiffened. There 
stood his mountain lion! 

He knew then that it was her kittens that 
he had heard crying. 

The big cat looked steadily at Jones, and 
Jones looked steadily back, for he dared 
not take his eyes from her. His nakedness 
made him feel utterly helpless. He thought 
of the captain’s injunction: “Never move 
without a weapon in this country. ” But how 
could a fellow go in swimming with a pistol 
strapped round him? And even now he was 
scarcely a dozen paces from the pond, but 
the lioness was between. 

She seemed as perplexed as Jonesy. They 
were like two boxers, each waiting for the 
other to lead, Little leading poor Jonesy 
could do, however! He could do nothing ex- 
cept wait; so he stood there, and his fright 
and the chill of the dark shaft made his 
teeth chatter. 

Then the drama changed as abruptly as 
it had begun. The cubs, aware of the pres- 
ence of their mother no doubt, cried plain- 
tively. The mother took one swift bound 
into the cave and launched herself into the 
dimness of its roof. Jonesy waited no longer. 
Fearing the ripping paws in his back, he 
made a dive for the opening and once more 
was in the hot but blessed sunshine. 

There he stood poised a moment, about to 
launch into the black pond, when out of 
the corner of his eye he saw a movement in 
the arroyo above. He regained his balance 
with an effort and turned his head to see two 
riders making their way down the ravine 
toward him. At first glance he thought they 
were his fellow troopers; then he saw their 
huge sombreros and their small ponies. The 
men were Mexicans, bandits! 

He could not hope to regain his clothes 
and his pistol before they saw him and 
perhaps shot at him; they had already 
reached the head of the pond and had taken 
the trail that led by it on the side on which 
he was standing. He cast one fearful glance 
back into the tunnel that he had just left 
and then shrank into the mouth. He had had 
no previous experience with mountain lions, 
but with the ways of Mexican bandits he 
was better acquainted. He chose the un- 
known danger rather than the known. 

Crouching in the opening, he heard the 
riders come on. He concluded now that the 
ledge outside the cave must be part of the 
trail. The bandits then would pass within a 
few feet of him. If they looked into the 
opening, as they were almost certain to do, 
they would see his white form against the 
blackness. Abruptly he turned and ran back 
into the cave, and an ominous growl came 
from the roof. Jonesy braced himself des- 
perately for an attack, but for some reason 
the lioness did not choose to disturb him. 
He crouched in his old position beyond the 
shaft, watching with a fast-beating heart 
for the bandits to pass by. He was not sure 
that they had not already seen him, and he 
feared that a glance across the pond might 
reveal his clothes, which he had left in a 
heap beneath a mesquite bush. He could only 
wait and hope. 

Then he saw a horse pass by the opening. 
The second came into view and stopped, 
darkening the entrance. The sound of gut- 
tural language, a moment of hesitation, and 
then he saw the figure of a man outlined 
in the mouth of the tunnel. The bandit 
advanced slowly through the opening to the 
shaft. Jonesy’s eyes, which by that time had 
grown accustomed to the dim light, saw that 
he had drawn his revolver and was hold- 
ing it ready. The fellow had seen him after 
all! 

Desperately the little bugler gathered him- 
self for attack. The bandit came on slowly, 
trying to see into the shadows of the shaft 
room. Jonesy dared not wait until the other 
became accustomed to the half light. With 
a shout he launched forward like a football 
player about to tackle. A gun went off, and 
he felt the hot blast of powder along his 
bare back. Then his arms closed round the 
Mexican’s legs, and they went down together 
on the rock floor. 

The fellow fought like a trapped animal, 
but Jonesy was no mean wrestler. He found 
the other’s pistol arm and twisted it with a 
force that sent the revolver clattering across 
the floor. A quick heave and he had his man 
face down with an arm bent over his back, 
powerless to move under the painful pres- 
sure. 

In his triumph Jonesy had forgotten the 
second rider. The sound of a footstep in the 


cave caused him to look up. There stood 
the other Mexican within a dozen feet of 
him. His revolver was pointed at the two 
men. Jonesy knew that he was waiting only 
for better sight and a chance to shoot with- 
out hitting his friend. 

All the exultation of his battle oozed out 
of the bugler; once the other’s eyes became 
used to the light, he was at the man’s mercy. 
Jonesy loosened his grasp on the bandit 
beneath him. 

Then out of the dim recesses of the roof a 
long lithe shape came hurtling. The second 
man went down as if he had been poleaxed, 
and the fearful screech of the mountain lion 
filled the cave. Then the place resounded 
with the cries of man and beast together. 

Jonesy knew that, although his erstwhile 
enemy had turned friend, the circumstance 
was accidental; once warmed to the fray, 
the lioness would play no favorites. The 
opening to light and freedom lay unob- 
structed before him, and he leaped for it. 
Reaching the ledge outside in safety, he 
dived into the pond below. 

He came to the surface well out in the 
pond and cast a glance back over his shoulder 
in time to see the lioness dart from the cave. 
She stood for a moment glaring about her 
balefully. The two ponies snorted and stam- 
peded down the trail. Then she leaped up 
the hillside and disappeared in the mesquite. 
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PRING was the loveliest of all recurrent 
things at Hillslope. It was a time when 
scarlet tulips and flowering jonquils 

splashed the riotous old lawn and old, old 
beds of peonies and bleeding hearts pricked 
their crimson-tipped shoots through the last 
year’s grass so that in pulling away the 
tangled mulch you came suddenly upon 
them—new messengers of spring. At Hill- 
slope spring was doubly a time for rejoicing, 
for, no matter where the flock of reliant 
young granddaughters might flit through the 
gray winter months, spring always brought 
them hurrying eagerly home. 

When April came Mrs. Murry always tied 
on her apron and with shining, expectant 
eyes bustled into the kitchen. And grand- 
mother as expectantly opened the two pretty 
upstairs bedrooms and aired sheets and 
freshened curtains with a happy quavering 
tune on her puckered lips. 

The quartette—all of them—were always 
glad to be at home. Chloe, lovely and serene 
as ever, fresh from her winter’s work in the 
city, would “bless them all with her smile,” 
as Linnet gayly put it, and strike off afield 
in her old suit with her camera across her 
shoulder, intent on “material.” 

Betty, the eldest, pretty blond-haired busy 
Betty, fresh from her unpretentious duties 
of district schoolma’am, would sit down first 
for a lengthy interchange of news with 
mother and grandmother and then would tie 
up her hair and with a sparkle of anticipa- 
tion in her bright eyes dip enthusiastically 
into the spring cleaning. 

But it was Ruth, the third daughter, 
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A dozen strokes carried Jonesy to the 
farther shore. He took cover behind the 
mesquite bush, cocked his pistol and laid it 
on a convenient rock and then pulled on his 
garments over his wet skin. He was fully 
clothed before there was any further move- 
ment in the opening of the shaft. Then one 
Mexican, the fellow who had entered first, 
staggered out half leading, half carrying the 
other, whose face was bloody beyond rec- 
ognition. 

Jonesy’s assailant stood for a moment 
looking fearfully about him. Then he caught 
sight of the horses that had come to a stop 
down the trail and were feeding on mesquite 
beans as if nothing had happened. With his 
companion he started toward them. 

Jonesy made no move to stop the two. 
Whatever their intent, to all appearances 
their punishment had been sufficient. He 
took the trail back up the cafion, climbed 
the hill to the main trail and came upon 
his fellows, who were still enjoying their 
siesta. 

“Did you get your swim?” asked the first 
sergeant lazily from the shade of a bush. 

“JT got my swim all right,” answered 
Jonesy and sat weakly down beside the 
sergeant. “I got my swim,” he repeated. 
“And I reckon that I paid pretty well for 
it,” he added, wondering if the sergeant 
would believe him when he told his story. 
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quick, slim, jolly Ruth with her brown 
eyes and red hair and the dusting of 
freckles that, as she dramatically ex- 
pressed it, “had all but ruined her 
life,’ and Linnet, dark little gypsy, the 
youngest of the Murry girls, that loved 
the old farm best. It was they that 
tended the sleek horses, milked the 
Jersey cow, built cosy nests for the 
cackling flock of Plymouth Rocks and 
took off apronfuls of peeping, downy 
chicks at hatching time. Mrs. Murry 
gaid laughingly that she had never felt 
the need of sons, that her two younger 
daughters made up for the lack. 

As soon as word got about that the 
Murry girls were at home the neigh- 
borhood folk began coming in in the 


neighborly “happen-along” manner that in- 
stead of interfering with duties only gave zest 
to them. 

Betty, beating rugs in the yard, would 
stop to lean on her broom and chat with an 
old acquaintance who, standing at the gate, 
“hadn’t time to tie up, but wanted to say 
howdy.” And Chloe in her purposeful tramps 
often had one or more old schoolmates tag- 
ging at her beck and call, for Chloe had 
always “queened it” a little over her old 
companions. It was her way. 

One April afternoon when the lilacs were 
great honeyed clusters of drooping waxen 
bloom and the doves were calling in the 
old orchard Cousin Felix, the only male kin 
of the family, stopped in for a look at the 
“chaps,” as he called the four girls. “All 
home again,” said the big farmer. “Chloe, at 
twenty-two a man would think you would 
stop growing, but I vow you’re an inch 
taller than when I saw you last. Hi, Ruthie, 
freckled as ever! House cleaning, Betty? 
How long till you'll be cleaning a house 
of your own? Well, well, Linnet, where’s 
your pigtail?” 

The girls responded merrily to his teasing 
as they had responded ever since they could 
toddle. Then Linnet, busy little stay-at-home 
that she was, asked eagerly for the neighbor- 
hood news. 

“News ?” said Cousin Felix. “Oh, not much 
going that I know of. Hugh Langdon,” he 
added with a wink at the rest, mentioning 
the name of a young man from a neighbor- 
ing town who had been Betty’s chum since 
school days, “Hugh, they say, is doing well 
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with his new job. Soon I guess that he’ll be 
making enough to get married on.” 

He dodged Betty’s broom. “Oh, yes, and 
there’s a sure-enough varmint been seen in 
the neighborhood.” 

The Murrys laughed with incredulous good 
humor. 

“No joke,” said Felix, becoming grave. 
“There’s a bit of a scare going round. Several 
claim they’ve been followed, but, pshaw, it’s 
all talk.” 

After Cousin Felix had continued on his 
way toward town the Murrys, brought to- 
gether from their various occupations by 
his call, sat down for a chat. 

“Another varmint scare,” mused Chloe, 
smiling. “They’ve been a regular institution 
here ever since I can remember. You know,” 
she added, “I think the human make-up 
must require a certain number of thrills, 
and in a safe and sane place like this 
people have to draw on their imagina- 
tions to furnish sufficient excitement.” 

“Perhaps so,” said Linnet. “But I like 
to believe that phantoms of the old 
pioneer days on these prairies do come 
back sometimes to their old stamping 
grounds. ‘A shape in the moonlight, a 
bulk in the dark,’ you know,”she quoted 
with shining eyes. 

“Oh, you Murrys!” cried Ruth in 
mock despair and pressed both hands 
to her ears in lively imitation of terror. 
“Have you all forgotten I’ve promised 
the teacher of our district school to help 
train her pupils for final exercises, and 
that I’m to cross these prairies to prac- 
tice three nights a week? ‘A bulk in the 
dark!’ Ugh! Do you want to turn my 
hair gray ?” 

“Coward,” taunted Linnet. 

“What of it?” said Chloe consolingly 
with a mischievous glance toward grand- 
mother. “Courage isn’t a Hampton char- 
acteristic anyhow.” 

Grandmother laughed and blushed. 

The girls liked to tease her a little, lov- 
ingly, about her timidity—she was so 
outspokenly ashamed of her one weak- 
ness. Yet she liked the teasing too; it 
stamped her so surely as one with their 
youth. 

“Just the same you’re wrong, Chloe, 
when you say that courage is not a 
Hampton characteristic,” declared the 
old lady stoutly, “even if it is lacking in 
some of the name. Don’t you remember 
your Great-Grandfather Hampton’s sig- 
net in the jewel box, and that it was 
given to him for very great bravery 
years ago before medals were in fash- 
ion? It is one of the most valuable relics 
in the casket.” 

The weeks slipped by all goldenly April, 
giving Betty ample time to finish her house 
cleaning. Then there were two days of warm, 
bluffing south wind and after that a misty, 
still day with long high cloud banks. 

Linnet had built a cosy little fire in the 
dining-room grate and was anticipating a 
cosy evening about it when Ruth, the only 
one missing from the family circle, came 
jauntily in upon them all in a soft felt hat 
and an emerald sweater. 

“O Ruthie,” cried Linnet disappointedly, 
“is this your night to practice? It’s so damp 
and dark outside, and we were going to pop 
corn.” 

“Want me to go along?” inquired Chloe, 
lazily looking up from her book. 

“No,” answered Ruth with cheerful frank- 
ness. “I don’t need your escort. Two of the 
schoolgirls are coming by for me. I hear 
them now at the gate. We'll cut across lots 
and be at the schoolhouse in thirty minutes. 
So long, good people.” 

“It looks stormy,” said Mrs. Murry in a 
worried tone. “Hadn’t you best take a rain- 
coat ?” 

“I hate bundling up and a lot of wraps to 
carry,” called Ruth from the door. “It 
probably won’t do more than fog a little. 
I'll take an umbrella.” 

“Take my flash light too,” urged Betty. 
“It will be dark as black cats.” But Ruth 
only laughed and ran on. 

Halfway to the gate she almost turned 
back for the proffered articles. The night 
was palely starlit, but the clouds were mass- 
ing fast. Off in the northwest she saw a 
glimmer of lightning, a flashing, fading flick- 
er on tumbled darkness. “We might be wiser 
not to go at all,” she thought, hesitating a 
moment, but she remembered the little teach- 

er who was depending on her and went 
forward. 

The short cut to the schoolhouse lay across 
the section-broad farm of a wealthy neigh- 
bor, which in a county under stock laws 
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was unfenced, and which was sown from end 
to end with winter wheat. Through the 
ankle-deep grain there was only a faint 
trail, which the pupils who went that way to 
the school had made. 

With her back to the ominous west and 
with the still blossoming dusk pressing so 
gently about her Ruth forgot her uneasiness 
until a muffled blare of thunder and a sudden 
passing breeze in the wheat brought her 
sharply round. The storm was coming 
swiftly, threateningly, as a spring storm 
comes, with a constant play of lightning, a 
quickly advancing cannonade of thunder and 
the rushing sound of wind far off in the 
timber. 

“Girls,” cried Ruth, “there’s a hard storm 
coming! We can’t hope to reach the school- 
house before we’re soaked. We must turn 


She pushed the girls before her. ‘“‘Hold to each other and 
go ahead,’’ she said 


back and run for it.” Frightened, the two 
schoolgirls turned quickly, and the three 
started to run back the way they had come. 
The rising wind whispered coolly in their 
faces, and blackness spread suddenly all about 
them as if a veil had dropped from the 


sky. 

“Stick to the path,” Ruth warned them, 
peering ahead intently to keep the wavering 
thread in view. But even as she spoke the 
last trace of it faded. Big cold raindrops 
splashed suddenly in her face, and thunder 
crashed just overhead. By the momentary 
glare of the lightning she saw only wheat— 
green, surging, flowing wheat. Already when 
the race was only beginning they had lost 
the path! 

With the realization a sudden panic fell 
upon Ruth. One of the schoolgirls also had 
discovered that they were off the trail and 
cried out in frantic alarm: “The path—we’re 
off the path. O Ruth, are we lost ?” 

“Lost?” repeated Ruth with a light-heart- 
edness that she did not feel. “Lost in a wheat 
field ?” 

But with a quickening of her heart she 
remembered the trackless stretch of young 
wheat in which, if they lost their bearings, 
they might easily wander until morning un- 
less chance led them to some landmark. There 
were no stars now, nothing to indicate north 
from south or east from west. The wind, 
veering and whipping as it was, was no guide. 
Only the far-off gleaming window lights 
marked any break in the blackness, and al- 
ready Ruth had lost her sense of direction. 
She felt that she was facing toward home, but 
she put small faith in the feeling. If only she 
knew which of all those winking lights were 
from her mother’s windows! 

Forcing down her panic, she turned res- 
olutely to her frightened companions. “We’ll 
strike toward a light,” she said. “Wherever 
it leads it will lead us out of this wheat to 
shelter.” And, choosing a light that seemed 
to her to be in the direction of her own 


home, she caught a hand of each of the girls 
and struck into the wind. 

They had gone only a few steps when the 
real blast of the storm clutched them, beat 
them and, turning them round suddenly, 
flung into their faces a dashing wave of 
water that as effectively as a hand put out 
the guiding lights along the horizon. For 
a while the girls stood huddled together, but 
their drenched clothes soon set them shiver- 
ing, and they started off again, recklessly, 
with no light to guide them. 

“Never mind,” called Ruth bravely, striv- 
ing through her fear to reassure the others, 
“this shower will pass presently; then we 
can see the lights again.” 

After a while the first fury of the shower 
did pass along with the hissing wind, but it 
left in its wake a dense, steady downpour 





quite as impenetrable. One 

of the girls was crying and 

clinging frantically to Ruth’s shoulder; the 
other, clutching Ruth’s hand, was shivering 
with cold and fear. Ruth herself, chilled to 
numbness, tried bravely to keep up a cheer- 
ful chatter while she fought with the rain 
and the wind—and with the mud too that 
was beginning to seep into her shoes. 

As she was turning her head for perhaps 
the tenth time in the hope that a guiding 
light might have winked out from some- 
where in the blackness she saw reflected in 
the pale glow of the lightning what appeared 
like two staring eyes not ten steps behind her. 
A sudden coldness not of the wet came over 
her. Fearful shivering panic such as she had 
never known gripped her. Her futile help- 
lessness there in the wild blackness of that 
stormy night with those glowing eyes follow- 
ing in her trail and with two girls, sobbing, 
helpless and clinging to her hands, brought 
a scream almost to her lips before she could 
stifle it. 

All her life Ruth had laughed at the 
“glowing eyes and unseen presence.” She was 
not timorous; she was not nervous, and she 
had never before been really frightened. She 
was just a sturdy, happy-hearted girl who 
had never been put to the test, and she was 
vaguely astonished at the abysmal terror 
that overtook her and also at the stanch 
courage, which she did not dream she pos- 
sessed, that rose within her to offset her 
fright. She pushed the girls before her. “Hold 
to each other and go ahead,” she said to 
them briskly. “I’ve led the way till my sense 
of direction is crisscrossed. Maybe if I fall 
behind for a little and just follow, I'll get 
my bearings.” 

Placing herself squarely between the two 
faltering, shivering girls and the glowing eyes 
that followed, she thrust her shaking hands 
into her dripping pockets and began to whis- 
tle—a thin quavering sound, but one cal- 
culated to give pause to any advancing foe. 
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Vaguely she had remembered that wild crea- 
tures are suspicious of strange sounds and 
strange sights. “It keeps up your courage,” 
she explained the apparently foolish pro- 
ceeding to her companions, “and maybe some 
one will hear.” 

Just how long that terrifying journey 
lasted Ruth never knew. She guessed, since 
they did not come into any of the roads that 
bounded the field, that they were wandering 
in futile circles through the wheat. She took 
to looking straight ahead, since looking back- 
ward over her shoulder at every lightning 
flash into those persistently following bits of 
yellow fire was fast getting the better of her 
determined whistle. 

The lightning was receding a little now 
and was not so swift and blinding; the 
downpour had lessened a bit. Presently Ruth 

noticed with a start that in the momen- 
tary flashes she could glimpse a ragged 
horizon not far ahead. Watching eagerly, 
she caught in the next flash a swift 
view of a pluming tuft of trees standing 
higher than their mates on a rise of 
land that might be Hillslope. 

Piloting the two girls, still keeping 
them ahead of her and guided by the 
lightning flashes, she set a new course 
toward that plume of taller trees. In 
one quick backward glance as she 
changed her course a sudden brighter 
gleam of lightning showed her a vague 
pattering shape, not so tall as she had 
pictured, but low and long and stealthily 
following; and ‘as she looked it seemed 
to draw nearer. “If we can only reach 
the road!” she said to herself, shudder- 
ing. “If we can only once reach the 
road!” 

But even as she looked again the dim 
shape quickened its advance to a bound- 
ing run. There was the surge of padded 
footsteps in the darkness, and then 
Annabel Lee, the shepherd dog, was 
fawning upon her. The wise old dog, 
puzzled and protesting against the 
circuitous progress, was showing her 
approval of the fact that her young 
mistress had at last turned toward 
home. 

It was a straight course after that. 
Guided by the clump of trees and by 
Annabel Lee, the three girls came to 
the road in a few moments. Leaving her 
two shivering companions at their own 
door, Ruth with the shepherd dog run- 
ning beside her raced on toward home, 
feeling now that her panic was gone 
“very weak-kneed and silly.” At the 
gate of Hillslope she met Betty and 
Chloe coming to find her. 

“Ruth,” cried Betty, “how you have 
worried us with the storm and all. You 
must have practiced until very late.” 

“Practiced!” repeated Ruth, blinking. 
“Why, what time is it?” 

“It is twelve o’clock,” replied Chloe. “Half 
after.” 

“Half after 
blankly. 

And as the fact dawned upon her that 
she had been wandering for four solid hours 
in a neighbor’s wheat field, pursued by a 
spectre that had proved to be her own wise 
Annabel Lee, she suddenly began to laugh, 
a bit hysterically in truth, but a mirthful 
laugh for all of that. “Courage, grandmoth- 
er,” she said between chuckles as her solic- 
itous family hustled her into dry clothes, 
“certainly is not a family characteristic.” 

And as she dried her hair by the fire she 
merrily told them the story of the evening. 

“Lost in a wheat field, running from the 
family watchdog!” she finished at last, shak- 
ing out the bright fluff of her red hair. 

But grandmother, strangely sober amid 
the laughter, rose and left the room. When 
she came back she was carrying in her hands 
—the jewel box. 

“What—why—” began Ruth as the old 
lady approached her. 

But grandmother only smiled tranquilly. 
“Hold out your finger,” she commanded, 
“your largest one.” 

And as Ruth complied the tarnished gold 
of great-grandfather’s signet glimmered on 
the girl’s slender hand. “But, grandmother,” 
she protested, “I was afraid!” Her brown 
eyes were shining, but her cheeks were 
white with vehement denial of any right to 
the reward. 

“Yes,” said the old lady serenely, looking 
proudly down upon the bright head, “fear 
and great bravery often go together. You 
were afraid, but you stood between supposed 
danger and helplessness. My dear, you stood 
between! Your great-grandfather himself 
could have done no more.” 
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N my boyhood those who knew the per- 

sons themselves told a story of a little 

village squire in the town of Woolwich, 
Maine, who was aroused from his sleep one 
cold winter morning by the unexpected com- 
ing of a messenger. Bestirring himself about 
the kitchen fire, the squire awoke the house- 
hold by calling up the front stairway: “Bet- 
sey! Throw me down my best boots; I’ve 
got to go to Boston to help William King 
make a state.” 

Any proper chronological reference to the 
statehood of Maine should begin with Wil- 
liam King of Bath, Maine, a native of 
Scarboro and a stern old satrap at whose 
command a hundred village squires would 
gather at his side. In disposition and tend- 
encies he was much like Andrew Jackson. 
He was first of the consistent fighters for 
separation from Massachusetts, a frequent 
member of the General Assembly, by unani- 
mous choice first governor of Maine, wit, 
visionary and state builder. 

The separation of Maine from Massachu- 
setts was not so much a wrench for Massa- 
chusetts as it was an adventure for Maine. 
The attachment of Maine to Massachusetts 
was always more or less tenuous. It was 
much easier for the state builders to get the 
consent of Massachusetts than to get the rat- 
ification of the voters of Maine. One of the 
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Adamses expressed the general sentiment of 
the times when he said that after Maine sep- 
arated the people would sink into mediocrity, 
well-deserved undoubtedly, because of their 
obstinacy in taking such a step. The mone- 
tary value of the territory was set at a low 
figure. Boston knew little about the province 
beyond the seacoast and a few southern and 
southwestern towns. Maine was remote and 
a wilderness; and Massachusetts as well as 
other colonies of that period did not appre- 
ciate the value of forests. To the Bostonian 
the forest was an abode of mysterious dan- 
gers; it was full of wild beasts and was a bar 
to progress. He alone was a benefactor who 
felled trees and opened wild lands to the sun- 
light, converting them into fertile fields and 
pastures. 

Thus Maine forest lands were given away 
lavishly to Revolutionary soldiers, granted 
as gifts to the young colleges, sold in great 
areas to moneyed men of other states for a 
few dollars or a few cents an acre, even made 
the prizes in lotteries. Maine forest lands 
founded the great wealth of several of the 
early families and greatly augmented the 
riches of others, as in the case of the Barings 
of London, who married into the famous 
Bingham family of Philadelphia, for whom 
the “Bingham Purchase” is named. Alexander 
Baring, subsequently Lord Ashburton, used 
the Bingham money to buy a membership in 
the great banking house of Baring Brothers 
and later came to America to conclude the 
treaty that settled the dispute over the north- 
eastern boundary of Maine. The quitclaim 
deeds of Revolutionary soldiers, passing down 
to many heirs no one of whom had clear title, 
were subsequently bought by Maine men at 
prices that ranged from one dollar to twenty 
dollars a claim and 
became the founda- 
tion for fortunes. 
Today these tracts 
are worth more than 
some European 
principalities. 
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The first formal vote of 
Maine on separation, which 
took place in 1816, was adverse. 
The law required that to take 
effect the proportion of the vote 
for separation should be at least 
as five to four. Out of perhaps 
thirty thousand voters who 
were enrolled only twenty-two 
thousand five hundred voted, 
and of those the proportion of 
the affirmative vote was as 
eleven to ten. Such, however, 
was the pertinacity of William 
King and his friends that they 
called a meeting at the meeting- 
house in Brunswick and declared 
it a favorable vote. But an out- 
raged minority appealed to the 
Genéral Court, and their appeal 
was sustained. The separation 
was delayed until 1819, when the vote in 
favor of the measure was carried by a decisive 
majority, about ten thousand. 

Few persons know how near the name of 
the state came to being other than it is. 
“Commonwealth of Maine” was the favorite; 
but a group of “short spellers” objected; 
they pointed out that “Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts” had wearied the patience of 
engrossing clerks by its length and had taken 
time and labor that might have been better 
employed. A sarcastic member of the consti- 
tutional convention remarked that, if those 
opponents of the euphonious title “Com- 
monwealth of Maine” really desired a short 
name, they might well choose the shortest 
given name in the Old Testament and call 
the new state the “State of Ai.” An eminent 
member, who afterwards became a distin- 
guished Maine jurist, proposed the name 
“State of Columbus,” which he would com- 
promise into “Columbus.” His plea was that 
Columbus had been wronged in the naming 
of our country, and that Maine could now 
repair the wrong. Besides, the national gov- 
ernment had just named a warship Colum- 
bus, and the new state could set sail along 
with the ship! A Portland man set up the 
name “Ligonia” as a substitute. Intermittent 
days of debate ensued in which naming the 
state was a recurrent topic. Finally “State of 
Maine” was agreed upon—not “Maine,” but 
“State of Maine.” 

Maine people know no “Down East” south 
of Fundy. The man in Kittery, looking along 
the white and yellow beaches from York to 
Small Point, may perhaps be slightly credu- 
lous when told that there are “Down-Easters” 
in Eastport or in some of those deeply in- 
dented bays and lagoons where once piratical 
voyagers beached ‘their craft and left a few 
settlers who yet fear the wrath of the law. 
There Is No Down East is a favorite song up 
this way. Nor is there any longer an inacces- 
sible “corner” in this northeastern corner of 
the’ United States. The forests that Massa- 
chusetts once scorned are now “spruce farms” 
cropped as carefully as the farmer crops his 
hayfield. Their characteristic paths are “tote” 
roads,—which are lumber or logging roads, 
—automobile boulevards built by the great 
paper makers and blazed trails along which 
even the timid school-teacher wanders reso- 
lutely in summer with her books on birds and 
botany. Even to the mountain peaks, grim 
and formerly inaccessible except to the moun- 
taineer, the Appalachian Club has marked 
easy trails and has established huts of refuge. 
Yes, even to Katahdin, the most mystical and 
remote mountain peak east of the Rockies! 

So I dare say that Maine now is an open 
playground much to the liking of the adven- 
turer and the outdoor man or woman; it is 
no longer a dark corner of the United States; 
the light has come into it. From its rollicking 
seas to the singing spruce along the St. Fran- 
cis River, which bows round “big Twenty,” 
it is “happy hunting grounds,” busy towns 
and cities, open boulevards and busy railway 
systems. From its littorals to its upper lati- 
tudes it is a summer and winter land. As a 
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summer land this odd-shaped, 
doubled-up, triangular slice of 
continent is singular in_ its 
beauty with its deep woods, its 
thousands of lakes and streams, 
its deep bayous, its sandy 
beaches and its rock-bound 
coast, its mountains, cloud- 
capped nearly all the year, its 
sweet pastoral country life yet 
undisturbed in its simplicity. 
In winter hills and valleys drift 
deep with snows, dazzling under 
the sun of midday or frosty 
white under winter moons. To 
this winter land, with its feet 
in the three thousand miles of 
bends and bays of its coast and 
its head among the clouds, in- 
creasing numbers of people are 
coming every year to find the 
zest of life in winter sports. 
Six great lakes and watersheds fructify the 
state, and all are dependent on forests. In 
the southwest corner near New Hampshire 
is the Saco River, rising in the White Moun- 
tains and supplying the great textile mills of 
Biddeford and Saco with water power. Next 
to the Saco is the Sebago Lake region, fa- 
mous for its fishing; it supplies power to the 
city of Westbrook and domestic water serv~ 
ice to the city of Portland. The Rangeley 
system, famous for its trout fishing, lies in 
the far western edge of the state, contiguous 
to New Hampshire, and the six great lakes 
make the source of the Androscoggin River, 
which supplies power to several cities and 
towns, including the textile and shoe-manu- 
facturing cities of Lewiston and Auburn. The 
river is one of the best utilized water-power 
streams in the United States. The Moosehead 
region is the source of the Kennebec, which 
has many brisk cities such as Waterville and 
Augusta along its tumbling rapids. Moose- 
head Lake itself, set in a barricade of moun- 
tains, is the very heart of a glorious primeval 
land where the beaver, untroubled by man, 
builds his dams. Yet fine roads pierce much 
of the territory, though frequently a highway 
is flooded on account of a beaver dam near 
by. Next in order is the Penobscot Basin, 
which drains twenty-five thousand acres of 
forests. The majestic Penobscot River is the 





source of much water power along its course 
of two hundred miles. At the extreme east of 
Maine are the St. Croix waters with their 
wonderful Grand Lakes and their famous 
hunting camps. 

All the waters that I have named run in a 
general southerly direction. Turn now to the 
north above the watershed and notice the St. 
John system with its contributory Allagash 
waters—sweet name! Here is a land of ro- 
mance and beauty with sinuous, often tur- 
bulént, often shallow rivers that drop swiftly 
northward to make the northern border of 
Maine and to meet the waters of the ocean 
in the Bay of Fundy. The Allagash waters 
afford a canoe trip of more than one hundred 
and fifty miles, from the west branch of the 
Penobscot at Northeast Carry down to Fort 
Kent on the St. John. 

The canoe traverses chains of silent lakes, 
deep-mirrored in mountains, with deer knee- 
deep in their waters of a summer day, and 
winds through meandering streams and across 
broad reaches of inland seas where the wild 
ducks fly, the beavers swim and the loons 
call pathetically. These lakes and streams 
carry old names and new, Indian names and 
modern names, from Chamberlain to Um- 
saskis and from Heron to Umbazooksus. 

This may seem dry and uninteresting, but 
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it is Maine. North of Bangor, Madison, Mil- 
linocket and Bemis it is Maine of the smell 
of sawdust and fir balsam,'Maine of the song 
of trees and tumbling “sky-blue waters.” All 
is the same except for the oasis of the Aroos- 
took potato growers, where there are flour- 
ishing towns and urban attractions, and the 
rich farming region along the St. John Val- 
ley. The streams would languish but for the 
forests. Fifteen million acres of Maine are 
covered with woods. And Maine appreciates 
cannily its forests; many a farmer has been 
saved from bankruptcy by his wood lot, once 
considered as of little value. There is a ruling 
of the Supreme Court of the state that re- 
tains to the people the right to limit by 
statute the size or the number of trees that 
may be cut, even on privately owned forest 





lands. The forests are now friendly and be- 
neficent and a valuable crop. The last of the 
wolves has gone out of them; the bear is a 
clever fellow and flees at sight of man; the 
moose is a prehistoric creature without fear 
but is void of offense; and so, besides being 
a source of wealth and an assurance of water 
supply, the forests are places of rest and 
recuperation. 

You should see this land to appreciate it. 
From the top of Katahdin on a day that was 
by no means clear I have counted more than 
sixty great bodies of water. The lakes ex- 
tended from Chesuncook on the north, lying, 
as Thoreau said, “like a silver platter at the 
head of the table,” to the Joe Mary and 
the Pemadumcook waters with Millinocket 
and its thousand islands almost at my feet. 
Over a world of spruce tops mingled with 
bleak peaks of distant mountains floated the 
summer clouds; but when they broke I could 
see rivers interlacing the plain and waterfalls 
looking like patches of cotton wool. Those 
and millions of other acres are hunting coun- 
try. In a single year the hunters kill thou- 
sands of deer. And all the waters are full of 
migratory game birds, the flights of which 
here and along the seacoast have greatly in- 
creased under the beneficent national game 
laws. But there are things better than killing. 
The woods are warm and still even after the 
snows have come. Though the winds roar 
through the tree tops, the floor of the forest 
is a place for rest and reflection. The deer 
runs; the partridge drums; and until ice 
forms in the streams there is the hum of 
many waters. Here where wild life is una- 
fraid there is such communion with the elder 
gods that no one can become a communicant 
and fail to get the religion of nature. 

Maine has only 768,014 people of its own, 
but it has a big family of distinguished rela- 
tives in other states and a great many friendly 
visitors. Its population has grown slowly. The 
wilderness and a stern seacoast have been 
bars to settlement. As an offset against ex- 
treme differentials in freight rates owing to 
remoteness from coal and cotton it has won- 
derful harbors and cheap - power. It has 
twenty cities, many of them of not more than 
ten thousand inhabitants. Of its population 
more than five hundred thousand are of old 
native stock, conservative and contented 4s 
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a rule. There is a relatively large number 
of French-Canadian citizens who are frugal, 
thrifty and orderly, and who are beginning to 
assimilate the language of our country. There 
are no slums and no problems of great cities. 
Not a town has lost its sweet simplicity; 
there are hundreds of them in which another 
Mrs. Gaskell might write another Cranford. 

The dwelling houses of Maine dre indica- 
tive of the earlier struggles for sustenance 
and show few examples of the lavish elegance 
of old colonial architecture. There are pos- 
sibly fifty houses in Maine of the period of 
fine house building that are worth study, from 
the Pepperell house at Kittery to a row of 
wonderful colonial houses in what was once 
the richest town of Maine, the little village 
of Wiscasset. Along the great rivers are also 
many old estates that once were feudal in 
their aspect; and all along the seacoast are 
the cottages and villas of the wealthy folk of 
all the other states in the Union, extending 
from York by way of Kennebunkport and 
Prouts Neck through the Poland Spring and 
the Belgrade Lakes country to Mount Desert. 
These dwellings are chiefly on hills or on 
promontories that command wide views over 
the sea—beautiful houses that have the urban 
air. Maine folk have an inborn conviction 
that their rugged granite soil breeds brains, 
and that they have peopled nearly all the rest 
of the United States with them. There is a 
“Maine Hall of Fame” printed in a pamphlet 
that carries eight solid newspaper columns of 
names of distinguished men, captains of in- 
dustry, artists, musicians, orators, poets, writ- 
ers, diplomats, public men, all born in Maine, 
hundreds and hundreds of whom have con- 
ferred honor on states other than their own. 
The great problem of Maine is to keep its 
boys at home. They do not stay in Maine, 
because they lack faith in the opportunities 
it offers. 

Though slow in industry, Maine has not 
been slow in adventure in politics or in “re- 
form.” It passed the prohibitory liquor law 
more than sixty years ago, was deep into 
“greenbackism” before Solon Chase inveigled 
Wendell Phillips of Boston to be its standard 
bearer, and was pioneer of the “progressiv- 
ism” of Roosevelt. Yet the state has usually 
been stalwart in Republicanism and simple 
of creed. It offered Blaine to the Presidency 
and Tom Reed as a candidate for the nomi- 
nation. At one time it had at Washington the 
Speaker of the House, the President of the 
Senate, the chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee and the Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

Though the old vernacular and the Yankee 
dialect can yet be heard, they are fast disap- 
pearing because of the incoming of summer 
hordes. In the summer of 1922 in forty-five 
days 151,143 tourists from every state in 
the Union passed, in 61,930 automobiles, the 
Longfellow statue in Portland, bound for 
summer homes and casual camps within the 
state. Yet Maine pays little attention to 
vacation business and longs chiefly for 
water-power development, greater cities and 
a seaport at Portland, the commerce of which 
shall surpass that of Boston. 

Of course those things may all come in 
time. Portland has a new state pier that will 
dock the greatest of ships. Aroostook is plant- 
ing potatoes to turn into gold with which to 
buy automobiles to skim that northern land 
where a few years ago were nothing but the 
Swedish cart and the ox team. 

The paper mills are preserving the forest 
as well as they can. The hydroelectric-power 
companies are extending their areas of serv- 
ice. These things come and go. The prodigal 
beauty of Maine stays. Some of its people 
are turning from old dreams to the new 
dream of making Maine a summer and win- 
ter vacation state, the Switzerland of Amer- 
ica! Hoping to retain its simplicity and its 
frugality with enough of its bucolic touch to 
be interesting, it plans to entertain the visi- 
tor carefully and judiciously at a profit. Per- 
haps if Maine does that, “these also may be 
added”: industrial growth, the development 
of idle water powers, the revival of com- 
merce and the great cities for which Maine 
has hungered so long in vain. It would be 
unfortunate to have them at too great cost 
of the simple life. Perhaps if Maine should 
achieve its dreams and fill the domain with 
smelly cars and summer hordes, build cities 
and change those sweet towns into hives of 
industry, it might then turn again in loving 
thought to these days, when primitive char- 
acteristics are its chief charm, and when a 
slow-going life with neither great wealth nor 
great poverty is the best riches of a “State 
of Maine” of simple domestic joys—a state of 
happy homes backed by the friendly forest 
and lulled by the restless sea. 
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Chapter Six. Ralph feels heroic 


HEN Ralph, accompanied by Phil 

Allen, appeared at the back door of 

the Woodbury house, Nelly and the 
cook cried out loudly, the one in alarm, 
the other in disgust. 

“For Pete’s sake, what’s happened to 
you ?” said Nelly. 

“You’ve been in a fight,” said the cook. 

“T’ve got to speak to Mrs. Woodbury at 
once, Nelly,” Ralph said. 

“What, looking like that ?” 

“Yes, and quick too; it’s about the baby’s 
medicine.” 

Nelly demanded no further explanation. 
When she had left the room the cook wet a 
cloth in cold water and brought it to Ralph. 

“Wipe your face with that,” she said. “It 
may make it look better.” 

Astonished at such an attention from such 
a source, Ralph expressed his gratitude. “I 


prescription you gave me—the boy that 
was taking it to be filled was set upon and 
had a fight, and the prescription was torn 
up; and what shall I do?” 

There was a long pause, during which the 
two boys and the two women in the kitchen 
all waited apprehensively. Then Mrs. Wood- 
bury’s voice sounded relieved of tension: 
“Qh, could you, Dr. Stone? That’s so kind 
of you! Thank you ever so much!” 

She came back into the kitchen with an 
expression of relief on her face. 

“Dr. Stone will get the prescription filled 
himself and will bring it over in a little 
while,” she said. “So don’t feel badly about 
it, Ralph. But I’m afraid you’re hurt. I think 
that you’d better see the doctor yourself.” 

“Oh, I’m all right—just a little bruised.” 

“Still you must let him have a look at 
you when he comes,” insisted Mrs. Wood- 
bury. “That boy—what a ruffian he must be!” 

“I guess he won’t bother Ralph or this 





don’t know whether it makes me look any 
better, but it makes me feel better,” he said 
after he had mopped his face. “What shall 
I do with it?” 

“T’ll take it and wash it out,” said the 
cook amiably. 

And just then Mrs, Woodbury, followed 
by Nelly, entered the room. “Why, Ralph,” 
she exclaimed, “what’s the matter?” 

“T was running along just in front of the 
Whitneys’,” Ralph said, “when a big fellow 
that’s come in and stolen strawberries in 
the garden, and that I’ve had rows with 
about it, stopped me and said he was going 
to lick me. I told him about the baby and 
asked him to wait till I got back, but he said 
I couldn’t bluff him like that. So then I 
showed him the prescription. I thought 
surely then he’d let me go, but he grabbed 
it and tore it up. Then we had it out, and 
Phil Allen here—he works at the Whitneys’; 
he’s a friend of mine,—he came up when I 
was getting the worst of it, and the fellow 
was glad to quit. But I feel terribly about 
that prescription, Mrs. Woodbury. What can 
I do?” 

“Oh, I must call up the doctor at once,” 
said Mrs. Woodbury. “Of course it wasn’t 
your fault, Ralph, and it’s too bad you 
should have got into such trouble. Oh, isn’t 
it unfortunate? Just wait till I telephone.” 

The boys could hear her in the next room 
giving the number; then: “Is Dr. Stone 
there?—Oh, isn’t he? Can you tell me, 
please, where I might get him?—Thank 
you.” Then another number, and: “Is Dr. 
Stone there?—May I speak to him a. mo- 
ment, please?” And finally: “O Dr. Stone, 
this is Mrs. Woodbury, and I’m so worried. 
—No, the baby’s about the same, but the 
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“I’m afraid you’ve got a fracture there,’’ said the doctor 


place again,” said Phil. “He got enough be- 
fore we finished with him.” 

At that moment an automobile came chug- 
ging up the avenue and stopped at the side 
of the house. Mrs. Woodbury glanced out of 
the window. “It’s Mr. Woodbury!” she ex- 
claimed and went to meet him. 

Ralph and Phil withdrew to the garden. 

“She must have telephoned to Mr. Wood- 
bury to come home,” Ralph said. “He started 
off this morning to be gone for a couple of 
days. I guess the baby’s awfully sick.” 

“T guess anyway that losing that prescrip- 
tion wasn’t so serious as you thought,” said 
Phil. “And it certainly wasn’t your fault. I 
guess now I’d better be getting back to my 
job. If you find you’re too used up to work, 
you’d better go home for the afternoon. The 
Woodburys will understand.” 

“Oh, I’m all right,” Ralph answered. 

But he found that he was not all right. In 
the struggle with Sneed he had, as he now 
discovered, wrenched his back; using a hoe 
or a spade was painful. If he got down on 
his knees and bent over to pull weeds, his nose 
throbbed and he had trouble in breathing. 
About the only tool that he could wield quite 
without pain was the edge cutter; and, as he 
had trimmed nearly all the edges the day be- 
fore, he could not make much occupation for 
himself with that. And the corn needed hoe- 
ing, and the weeds were raising their heads 
again among the potatoes. Noon came, and he 
was glad to put on his coat and start for 
home. But as he passed the house Mr. Wood- 
bury came out and stopped him. 

“Ralph, Mrs. Woodbury’s been telling me 
of the scrap you had with that fellow. You 
and your friend did him up, did you?” 

“Yes, finally,” Ralph answered. 
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“You got pretty well battered, I’m afraid. 
Dr. Stone’s here; I want you to come in 


and let him have a look at you.” 


Ralph protested, but Mr. Woodbury in- 
sisted and ushered him into the house. 
Dr. Stone was a burly, good-natured man, 
bald, ruddy, with blue, twinkling eyes; he 
joked Ralph on his prowess and while he 
fingered his nose asked him what damage 
the enemy had sustained. 

“I’m afraid you’ve got a fracture there,” 
said the doctor. “But I think it’s better not 
to do anything about it now. Wait till the 
swelling subsides, and then we'll see.” He 
gave him some advice about treating his 
puffy and discolored face and added that he 
would be all right in a day or two. “You’d 
better knock off work this afternoon and lie 
quiet,” he said. 

“Oh, I don’t believe I need to do that,” 
Ralph answered. 

“Yes, Ralph, you’d better,” declared Mrs. 
Woodbury. “The work on the place can 
wait. And now that Mr. Woodbury’s home 
I don’t feel the same need of having you 
round that I felt this morning—when I sent 
you on that errand.” 

She smiled at him; Ralph thought that 
the doctor must have said an encouraging 
word about the baby. 

He found Phil waiting for him at the 
Whitneys’ gate. 

“TI think we’d better arrange to keep to- 
gether for the next few days,” remarked 
Phil. “I don’t believe that Sneed will get 
up his courage for another attack; still it 
might be too much of a temptation for him 
if he was to come on you alone somewhere 
on a dark night.” 

“I shouldn’t feel so absolutely safe if I 
were to meet him alone somewhere in broad 
daylight,” admitted Ralph. 

“Of course you’ve got to remember that 
his morale is shattered,” Phil said wisely. 
“So if you should happen to meet him, the 
thing to do is to throw a chest and walk 
along as if you would knock him into the 
middle of next week if he came near you. 
But. still I guess it’s better that we should 
travel together for a while.” 

At Ralph’s gate Phil said, “I’ll whistle for 
you at ten minutes of one.” 

And Ralph for reasons obscure to himself 
did not reply that he was not going back to 
work that afternoon. 

His mother and sister cried out with 
alarm when they beheld his countenance. 
“You poor boy,” exclaimed Mrs. Illinson, 
“what on earth has happened to you?” 

“Oh, a big chump set on me and almost 
did me up,” replied Ralph jauntily. “But 
Phil Allen came along just in time, and to- 
gether we put him where he belongs.” 

“Does your face hurt much?” asked Stella 
with unusual sympathy. 

“Oh, no; I don’t mind a little thing like 
that. The doctor at the Woodburys’,—he 
came to see their sick baby,—he said that 
my nose is broken and that I ought to lie 
down this afternoon, but shucks, I’m all 
right.” 

“You poor boy,” said his mother; “go 
straight to bed, and Stella and I will bring 
you hot and cold cloths for your face, and 
you'll have your lunch in bed, and then in 
the afternoon you’ll go to sleep. And later 
when the swelling’s gone down we'll have 
Dr. Harris come in and see what he can do 
for your poor nose.” 

“Now, mother, don’t be foolish. There’s 
nothing the matter with me but a fierce 
hunger and thirst. I want my lunch.” 

“But it will taste so much better in bed, 
dear —” 

“It’s messy, eating in bed. And I’m not 
going to bed till it’s bedtime.” 

His mother protested. “But when the 
Woodburys’ doctor advised —” : 

“Oh, yes, but I know I’m all right. You 
don’t think Stuart would let a little thing 
like this keep him out of action, do you? 
Why, you read in the papers every day how 
men who are badly wounded keep right on 
going.” 

“But this is different; there’s nothing im- 
portant depending on you, Ralph, and there’s 
no reason why you shouldn’t be kept quiet.” 

“T guess it’s important to grow food in 
these days, isn’t it?” Ralph gave his mother 
a reproachful glance for her belittling com- 
ment. “In one afternoon weeds and failure 


‘to cultivate can spoil a lot of food. I’m 


going to do my job just the same way 
Stuart’s doing his.” 

“That’s the spirit!” exclaimed Stella. 

Mrs. Illinson was so moved by Ralph’s 
declaration of heroic purpose that she offered 
no further objection; she looked at her son 
with fond, adoring eyes while he ate his 
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hearty meal. When he had finished he said, 
“Phil’s going to call for me at ten minutes 
of one; where’s that magazine I was read- 
ing?” He found it and settled himself in the 
hammock for the five minutes remaining to 
him. 

But he did not get interested in the 
story; he was too much interested in the 
remarkable and gratifying revelation of him- 
self that this day had produced. Mighty 
few fellows, he reflected, would show the 
spirit he was showing in going back to work 
this afternoon. It was exactly that kind of 
spirit that won the Croix de Guerre or the 
Distinguished Service Cross for a fellow in 
the army. And he had shown good nerve in 
that scrap with Sneed too. He didn’t know 
another fellow who would show any finer 
courage — 

Phil’s whistle broke in upon his enjoyment 
of the pleasure of self-adulation. He felt an 
irresistible desire to have Phil know how 
worthy of admiration he was. So as they 
walked together he said, “I suppose some 
people would think I was a fool to be going 
back to work this afternoon.” 

“Pll bite,” said Phil. “Why should some 
people think you were a fool for going back 
to work this afternoon ?” 

“Well, the Woodburys had their doctor 
examine me just before I came home, and 
he said I oughtn’t to think of doing any 
more work today. He said after examining 
me that I ought to go home and go to bed.” 

“Examining you? What do you mean, ex- 
amining you?” asked Phil suspiciously. 

“Why, looking me over. Making an ex- 
amination of me. He found my nose was 
broken and I had other injuries. He told 
me not to think of going back to work this 
afternoon.” 

“What are you doing it for then?” 

“Why, I got to thinking how Stuart and 
the others over there would go right ahead 
whether they had a broken nose or even 
worse wounds, and I made up my mind it 
was my duty to do just as Stuart would be 
doing. A fellow’s got to sacrifice himself all 
he can these days.” 

“Look here,” said Phil, “cut out the hero 
stuff. Don’t try to pull any grand-stand 
plays on me. I don’t fall for it. You can 
admire yourself all you like, but that sort 
of bunk doesn’t go down with me.” 

“Tt’s not bunk,” cried Ralph indignantly. 
“It’s exactly the way I feel.” 

“Well, I don’t think much of such feel- 
ings,” retorted Phil. 

Ralph sulked during the rest of the walk. 
Phil was all right in his way; that is, he 
could be counted on to come up to the 
scratch in a crisis or anything like that, but 
he hadn’t any really fine feelings or any 
appreciation of the finer feelings in others. 
There was no use in a fellow’s ever trying 
to show the ideal side of his nature when 
Phil was round. The boys walked in silence 
till they reached the Whitneys’ gate. 

“Cheer up,” Phil said as he turned in. 
“Give a call for me when you start home.” 

Ralph mumbled an assent. His hero soul 
craved recognition all the more for having 
been so slighted. Therefore instead of 
quietly proceeding to the back of the 
place and working among the vegetables 
—and it had been their dire need that 
he had urged before his mother as the 
warrant for his self-sacrifice!—he ap- 
plied himself somewhat ostentatiously 
to labors upon the lawn and flower 
gardens near the house. And within a 
reasonable time he was rewarded by 
the appearance of Mr. Woodbury. 

“Why, Ralph,” said Mr. Woodbury, 

“we didn’t expect to see you back here 
this afternoon. Not after what the doc- 
tor said.” 
- “Oh, I thought I’d better come up and 
see what I could do,” Ralph answered. 
Phil’s reaction to his disclosures had 
made him somewhat cautious; he knew 
of course that Mr. Woodbury was a 
much finer-grained person than Phil 
and woukl be more understanding of 
lofty motives; but perhaps it would be 
just as well not to say too much—not 
to give more than a glimpse, as it were, 
of the nobility that animated him. 

“But isn’t it painful for you to 
work ?” 

“Oh, it’s not too bad. And I hadn’t 
quite finished up here, and then I have 
some weeds I want to clean out of the 
vegetable garden.” 

“T’m free to admit that I don’t quite 
know what to make of you, Ralph.” 
Mr. Woodbury smiled kindly. “I some- 
how never expected you to display such 
heroic devotion to duty.” 
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“Well,” Ralph said, “the fellows in the 
trenches don’t mind getting knocked about, 
and I guess it’s up to us fellows over here 
to take our share of it. And we’ve got to do 
all we can for the food supply.” 

“You have the right idea.” Mr. Woodbury 
showed his approval by patting Ralph on 
the back gently. 

How different from Phil! Calm elation 
filled Ralph’s breast. It was indeed a satis- 
faction to be gauged at one’s true worth. 

“TI hope the baby’s better,” he said. 

“We think she is—a little. But we’re anx- 
ious about her still.” 

Mr. Woodbury returned to the house, and 
Ralph, having accomplished his purpose, 
soon moved out to the vegetable garden 
behind the garage. It certainly was not his 
intention to slacken his efforts in the least, 
now that he was withdrawn from possible 
observation; but as he worked he became 
increasingly aware of his physical disabil- 
ities. He began to “favor” himself a little; 
he rested more and more frequently, and 
when he worked it was with less and less 
energy. “But I'll stick it out, I'll stick it out 
to the end,” he remarked to himself grimly 
in order to sustain the fiction of his des- 
perate suffering. 

Late in the afternoon Phil came over from 
the Whitneys’. 

“T’ve about cleaned up my place for the 
day,” said Phil. “I notice that you’ve been 





ETER MacEWEN was a lonely telegraph 
operator at a lonely tank station in the 
loneliest patch of ragged mountains in 
Utah. The station, a signpost and a water 
tank—that was all there was to Eagle Rock 
—stood at the head of a deep cafion through 
which the railway wound and rambled, now 
clinging to the craggy sides where the shad- 
ows were deep, now bordering the mountain 


making pretty hard work of it, Ralph; don’t 
you want me to give you some help?” 

“Well,” admitted Ralph, “to tell the truth 
I am pretty nearly all in.” 

“Then lie right down under that tree, and 
T’ll finish up for you.” 

“All right,” Ralph said gratefully and 
stretched himself out in the shade. 

He watched Phil work and resolved that 
when he was again well and strong he would 
work with the same briskness and thorough- 
ness. In fact, he made a note of some points 
of improved technique in the matter of getting 


‘after weeds. And as he watched Phil he was 


ashamed of his earlier sulkiness; Phil was 
the best kind of friend, always ready to help 
a fellow in trouble. Maybe he didn’t ap- 
preciate all the finer sides of a fellow’s 
character, but it wasn’t really his fault if he 
lacked sensitiveness. 

When the hour to cease work arrived, 
Ralph expressed his gratitude. 

“T don’t know whether I’ve done you a 
good turn or not,” replied Phil. “If your boss 
comes out and looks round this evening, 
he’ll be surprised, and he’ll be after you to 
do as good a job every day.” 

“You can admire yourself all you like,” 
said Ralph, “but that sort of bunk doesn’t 
go down with me.” 

Phil grinned and made no answer. The 
two walked home together with a complete 
understanding reéstablished. 


stream that raced and roared down the cafion 
for miles before it emerged from the moun- 
tains a real river. 

Peter MacEwen was lonely. He lived in 
the station and saw few people except when 
the two daily trains, one each way, passed 
his station. No one ever got on or off—that 
is, scarcely ever,—for that part of Utah is 
populated only by mountain goats, lions and 
miners who dig copper out of the heart of the 
earth. The excuse for Eagle Rock is that the 
trains need water there, and that in such a 
dangerous stretch of roadbed some one ought 
to be on watch to give the alarm if a wild 
car should happen by. The grade is steep, and 
occasionally cars get loose and go flying 
down the track and, unless derailed at some 
station, either topple off at a curve or crash 
into an on-coming locomotive. 

“IT wouldn’t ride on one of the trains 
through this gorge at night,” an old mining 
engineer said to Peter one day, “if you would 
give me the railroad. No, sir! I still place a 
little value on my life. I prefer huntin’ lions 
in the mountains.” 

And then one day something happened 
that made Peter’s life a little less lonely. A 
woman telegrapher was stationed at Rapids, 
the next station down the cafion. She proved 
to be sociable; Peter spent long hours chat- 
ting with her over the wire. When it rained, 
as it often did in the mountains, he spent 


‘*Where is Mary?” cried Peter in a voice that was cracked and strained 
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The next day was rainy, the first really 
rainy day since Ralph had begun working for 
Mr. Woodbury. 

“This is the kind of thing I’ve been wait- 
ing for,” he thought as he dressed and 
looked out at the smoothly falling rain. “A 
good old soaker, an all-day soaker. And it 
couldn’t come at a better time for me—I’m 
lame all over.” 

After breakfast he put on his raincoat, 
buttoned up under it a couple of magazines 
and sallied forth to meet Phil. 

“What can you find to do such a day as 
this?” he asked when Phil came along. 

“Oh, clean up the garage and the cellar,” 
Phil answered. “Then there are about four 
cords of wood, eight-foot lengths, that I’ve 
got to saw up when I have time. That’s a 
rainy-day job.” 

“That’s one thing I haven’t seen at the 
Woodburys’,” remarked Ralph with satis. 
faction. 

“Then on rainy days after you’ve got over 
your lameness you can help me saw wood,” 
said Phil. “I suppose you’re too lame today ?” 

“T certainly am.” 

“Well, there will be more rainy weather, 
and I won’t get four cords sawed today,” 
remarked Phil. 

Ralph began to fear that however frequent 
the summer rains might be they would not 
provide him with much leisure for reading. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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more time than usual chatting. When it was 
clear and the sun went trailing off to rest 
behind the blue haze that enshrouded the 
mountains he would try to imagine what she 
looked like and wonder whether she were 
young and beautiful. Then his common sense 
would assert itself, and he would say to hime 
self that she was probably fat and forty. 

“Hello!” the ticker would click. “That you, 
Peter? Got your beans cooked yet?” 

She called him Peter, and he called her 
Mary. She often made fun of him as a ten- 
derfoot who tried to cook beans eight thou- 
sand feet above sea level—it is not easy to 
heat water in high altitudes. 

“Come up and see me next summer. The 
beans will be ready when you get here,” Peter 
would reply to the standing pleasantry. Then 
the two would talk about the small events 
that seem so big to those who are situated 
far from their fellow beings. 

Peter became more interested in Mary each 
day—just man’s natural curiosity. He had 
never heard her voice, only the unemotional 
tick, tick of the metallic sounder, the most 
businesslike and unpoetic contrivance imag- 
inable; yet to him her finger on the key was 
different from any he had ever heard. He 
could endow her “sending” with all sorts of 

feminine traits and gradually pictured 
a girl of his own age or younger with 
bronze hair, blue-gray eyes and rosy 
cheeks, a girl full of fun—and lone- 
some; he knew that she was lonesome! 
He never could learn why she had de- 
cided to run a little station at thirty 
dollars a month for a shaky railway on 
one of the worst stretches of line in the 
whole country. Then he would frown 
and conclude that she was old and per- 
haps ran a telegraph instrument be- 
cause she couldn’t do anything else and 
had to make a living. 

The trainmen in their occasional chats 
with the lonely young man began to 
speak of the “girl down the line.” 

“Some little woman, I’m telling you,” 
one brakeman asserted. “Believe me, if 
I was a bit younger, and it wasn’t for 
the old lady and the kids up Provo way, 
I’d sure get that girl out of this lone- 
some hole!” 

But Peter never screwed up courage 
enough to ask what she looked like; he 
was shy. Had he been less interested 
he would have thought nothing of in- 
quiring. 

Then one night the big storm came. 
The lightning ripped in continuous zig- 
zags between the cafion walls, and the 
thunder went reverberating down the 
craggy depths like a thousand roaring 
lions. Peter rather enjoyed the storm. — 

“Tick. Tick. Hello!” It was the girl 
down the line who was calling. 

Peter ran to the sender, knowing that 
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even safety appliances do not make a tele- 
graph outfit safe in a thunderstorm. 

“Hello, Peter. Some storm!” 

“Why are you fooling with the wire when 
you don’t have to?” ticked Peter. 
" “J’'m frightened,” she replied. “Something 
is going to happen, Peter; I feel it in my 
bones. Every time the thunder roars it makes 





me think that something awful is going to 
happen right here in the cafon. Were you 
ever afraid in the dark ?” 

“Yes,” replied Peter. “Lots of times.” 

“Well, that’s the way I feel, only a thou- 
sand times stronger.” 

“Are you all alone?” he asked. 

“My father’s here, but he’s in bed. He can’t 
get round much. I couldn’t stay upstairs in 
this storm, so I called you.” It was the first 
time she had mentioned her father. 

“Well, we had better quit using the wire 
till we have to,” Peter rejoined, “or some of 
this lightning may get us.” 

“All right. Good night.” 

“Good night.” 

Peter had scarcely left the key before a 
flame of blinding fire danced for a second 
about the instrument and a deafening crash 
seemed to rend the earth. Heedless of the 
danger, he tried the key again; it was lifeless. 
The lightning had done its work. 

Perhaps an hour elapsed, during which he 
watched the lightning play and finally wander 
off across the mesa between the mountains. 
A box car on the siding loomed black in 
the distant flashes. The roar of the stream, 
swelled to a mountain torrent by the down- 
pour, grew louder and louder. Peter imagined 
how it was roaring over the spillway of the 
giant reservoir far up among the hills. 

He had decided to go to bed and was 
drowsily unlacing his shoes when he heard a 
faint “halloo” seemingly from far up the 
cliffs. Stepping to the door in his stockinged 
feet, he listened. 

“Halloo! Down below there!” The voice 
was clear and distinct above the roaring 
waters. 

“Halloo!” shouted Peter. 

“Better dig out, kid!” It was the voice of 
a prospector whose claim lay up the moun- 
tain trail behind the station. “The big pond 
is going out, and it’ll catch you sure. Jump 
lively!” There was a breathless pause. “Did 
you hear me?” the warning voice called 
again. 

“Are you sure she’s going?” Peter was 
thinking rapidly as he shouted the question. 

“Sure as blazes. Part of the dam is cracked 
already, and nothing can stop her!” 

Peter waited to hear no more; he dashed 
into the station and tried the ticker desper- 
ately. Not a flash came from the instrument. 

How was he going to warn Mary and the 
rest of the agents down the line? He walked 
about desperately in the little room. Then he 
gave an exclamation and whirled to the door. 

Running to the platform and seizing a 
crowbar from the tool shed, he leaped to 
the box car. With two well-directed blows 


he removed the blocks from in front of the: 


wheels and with heaves of the bar under 
the rear wheels started the car slowly on its 
way. Then he scrambled like a cat up its side 
as it gained momentum and rumbled out on 
the main line. 

Crouching behind the brake wheel with 
his wet, stockinged feet gripping the boards, 
Peter felt the car gain speed with every click 
of the rail joints. Faster it went until the air 
was humming about his ears. Round the first 
bend in the cafion, round the second, round 
the third, on and on the car flew in the black- 
ness while Peter clung to the brake wheel 
and strained his eyes for a glimpse of fa- 
miliar crags. Now he had a view of the river 
foaming and boiling below; now a rocky 
pinnacle loomed for a second against the sky; 
then all was roaring blackness again. 
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He was safe so long as the heavy car could 
cling to the rails. Thirty, forty, fifty miles 
an hour they flew, and all the while Peter 
watched the stream for signs of the rush of 
water that he knew was sure to come. He 
believed that he was still well ahead of it. 

Soon the car lurched down upon the big 
bend twenty miles above Rapids. Round the 
long curve it sailed, leaning farther and far- 
ther, till Peter, fearing that it would go over, 
crouched for a leap. Slowly it righted itself 
and rushed onward across the trestle that 
spanned a yawning fissure in the cliff. 

A flying bit of rock struck his face, but he 
kept his hold on the brake wheel. His head 
was swimming, and he felt a numbness creep- 
ing over his arms. Still the car bounded on- 
ward, threatening every moment to leap to 
the rocks below. 

Mary and her father must be reached, 
Peter was saying to himself; all the telegra- 
phers down the length of the cafion must be 
warned; lives must be saved. That he was 
sending himself to almost certain death never 
crossed his mind. He was brave because he 
did not know how to be afraid. 

As the giant points of Needle Rock whizzed 
by Peter knew that the time for action had 
come. He settled himself into a squatting 
position on the reeling, hurtling car and 
slowly commenced to turn the brake wheel. 

As the brakes began to bite into the rims 
sparks flew in all directions, and Peter’s ears 
were filled with the shrill whines and screeches 
of metal fighting metal. He began to tug 
harder; the cords in his neck swelled as he 
strained. Still the car roared along, but al- 
ready it had slackened a little. The pressure 
was beginning to tell. 

Snap! Crash! The strain had been too great 
for the blocks of the brake beam. The car 
leaped as if unleashed, reeled, toppled and 
then went over with a terrible crash. 

Peter clutched wildly at empty air. He flew 
for what seemed minutes through space. The 
next instant he was struggling for life in 
water that foamed about his ears. Now he 
slammed against the rocky wall. Now he was 
submerged until he was sure his head must 
crack. Suddenly he clutched a rock, brought 
up against it broadside, felt a sharp twinge of 
pain, secured a hold, slipped, secured another 
and then clung there, too exhausted to do 
anything more. 

At last, racked by pain at every move, he 
slowly dragged himself upward. Sharp points 
of rock tore his clothing and cut his body. 
The roaring stream seemed to be struggling 
to regain control of him; a dozen times it 
almost wrenched him loose. 

Once on the rock, he stood up, tottered 
and fell forward. His right hand grasped a 
rail. He was on the track. It made him re- 
member the great purpose of his ride. Two 
hundred yards down the track he saw a 
light; he said to himself that it must be the 
Rapids station. Hobbling, limping and run- 
ning, he reached the platform and threw the 
door open. A slip of a girl, eighteen or nine- 
teen years old perhaps, leaped up from a chair 
in front of the telegraph instrument and gave 
a little cry of surprise and fright. 

“Where is Mary?” cried Peter in a voice 
cracked and strained. “Hurry! Where is she ?” 

“TI—I’m Mary,” said the girl. “What do 
you want?” 

“T’m Peter.” 

The girl only gazed in astonishment at his 
torn and dripping clothes. 

“Get your father and hike up the rocks 
somewhere, anywhere,” he said. “The dam 
has gone out above. Hurry!” 

As the girl ran upstairs Peter threw himself 
into the chair at the telegraph key, and his 
hand, smeared with blood, began to work the 
ticker: 

“Clickety click! Cli-i-ick! Cli-ick! Clickety 
click! Cli-i-ick! Cli-ick!” 

Every telegrapher down the line—at Rals- 
ton, Black Hole, Coal Town and at Dalton— 
was at his instrument before the call had 
ceased. 

“Reservoir gone out,” Peter ticked. “Water 
on way down. Warn everybody. Dig out. 
Stop forty-four and warn the crew. Jump 
lively. Got it?” 

“O.K. How much time?” came the reply. 

“Ten minutes the limit,” ticked Peter. 

“OR.” 

Peter whirled round. Mary was in the 
door, and beside her stood an old man. 

“Now let’s hurry,” said Peter. 

As they helped the old man through the 
doorway and scrambled up the trail they 
heard a roar as of a storm-swept ocean. Peter 
stopped to listen. “Saved!” he cried. Then, 
turning to the girl, he added, “So this is Mary! 
And I thought you were fat and forty!” 

But Mary only clung to his arm the tighter. 
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CENTRAL NEWS PHOTO SERVICE 


Calvin Coolidge 
Twenty-ninth President of the United States 


FACT AND COMMENT 


FIND WHAT YOU LIKE to work with, 
and stick to it. Success lies in the man and 
not in his materials. 


The booming, vainglorious Drum of the 
Partridge 

But signals the Hunter to slip in a 
Cartridge. 


OF THE one hundred and seventy thousand 
active clergymen in the United States, only 
sixteen hundred and seventy-one paid an in- 
come tax last year on incomes of more than 
$3000. 


FOREIGN MANUFACTURERS of building 
materials, such as brick, glass, cement, inte- 
rior stone and ceramic ware, are, in spite of 
the tariff, now making a bid for an American 
market. The costs of production in Europe 
are almost unbelievably below the costs in 
America, and some distributors of building 
materials on the Atlantic seaboard are afraid 
that there will be a wave of foreign competi- 
tion. The glassmakers especially are troubled. 


MORE THAN nine thousand foreign seamen 
deserted their ships in New York during the 
first six months this year. So many desertions 
are a serious handicap to foreign vessels; one 
British liner was delayed in port more than 
five hours while its officers rounded up 
enough men to replace forty missing em- 
ployees. There is little that can be done to 
defeat the condition. By the Seaman’s Act 
sailors, except Orientals, may have shore 
leave without restriction, and if the men fail 
to return it is very difficult to get track of 
them again. 


THE COMPANION has an interesting letter 
from the state meteorologist of New York 
in which he gives credit to The Compan- 
ion for a suggestion made several years 
ago that it would be a service to the public 
if weather forecasters would express accord- 
ing to some scale the degree of certainty they 
themselves feel in their forecast. He states 
that that is now done in New York State for 
the benefit of the farmers, and the service is 
meeting with gratifying success. There are 
three degrees of certainty in the New York 
forecast: strongly indicated (weight 90 to 
100), indicated (weight 70 to 90) and unset- 
tled, probable (weight 50 to 70). 


IT IS A CURIOUS FACT that three of the 
last eight Presidents deliberately dropped the 
first of their baptismal names when they 
came to manhood. Stephen Grover Cleveland 
became Grover Cleveland, Thomas Woodrow 
Wilson became Woodrow Wilson, and John 
Calvin Coolidge became Calvin Coolidge. It 
took something more than dropping a first 
name to make these men Presidents; but did 
you ever think that, although nine men out 
of ten support both a first and a middle 
name, six out of the last eight Presidents have 
borne only a single “Christian” name? Ap- 
parently there is something in the shorter, 
crisper form that helps in the game of pol- 
itics. 


“METAL MIKE?” is a mechanical instrument 
that, on being hooked up to a gyro-compass 
and the steering wheel of a vessel, automati- 
cally holds the vessel to a straight course. 
The instrument is sensitive enough to detect 
a variation of one sixth of a degree, whereas 
the most skiliful human control can do no 
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better than one degree. Despite the keenest 
watchfulness a helmsman will let his vessel 
“fall off” many times, but “Metal Mike” 
never does. In a recent test with the instru- 
ment in control the rudder of a large steamer 
did not move for twenty-seven minutes. Such 
steadiness greatly lessens lateral sea pressure 
that comes from a wavering course and re- 
sults in considerable saving in time and fuel. 


ee 
THE APPROACHING CAMPAIGN 


E are only a year away from the 

Presidential campaign of 1924. Already 

the issues of it are shaping themselves 
and the party leaders are laying their plans 
to direct popular opinion toward this or 
that policy or this or that Presidential candi- 
date. 

In 1920 the campaign was fought out on 
questions that grew directly and obviously 
out of the foreign war so recently ended. 
Next year we shall hear less, no doubt, about 
the way the war was conducted and what 
our policy should be toward the nations of 
Europe. The League of Nations will hardly 
be the dominant issue, though it may be dis- 
cussed. The prohibitory laws are not likely 
to be under severe fire, though there are 
interests and politicians who had hoped—and 
who still hope—to stir up a wide demand for 
an amendment to the Volstead Act. It will 
not be a campaign on the tariff, though the 
Fordney tariff will be both attacked and de- 
fended. But, unless something unforeseen mit- 
igates soon and satisfactorily the grievances 
of the Western farmer, we are sure to see a 
campaign fought out on that front. 

There will be a powerful demand for eco- 
nomic legislation intended to help the agri- 
cultural interest back to prosperity. Congress 
is not likely to accomplish much this winter, 
for there is no dependable majority and no 
strong leadership there; but next summer we 
shall still be discussing what to do to restore 
prosperity to the farms. On that question 
parties are pretty sure to divide. 

While President Harding was alive it was 
taken for granted that the Republicans would 
renominate him. His death throws the situa- 
tion within the party into confusion. It is 
not yet known whether President Coolidge 
will be a candidate to succeed himself, though 
it is reasonable to believe that he will be. It is 
uncertain also whether if he does run the 
more conservative Republicans will unite 
behind him or whether other candidates from 
that wing will present themselves. It is gen- 
erally believed that Senator La Follette or 
Senator Borah or Senator Johnson or some 
other statesman more acceptable to the “ag- 
ricultural” and the “progressive” groups will 
aspire to the nomination, and politicians look 
forward to a lively fight in the convention 
over the platform and the selection of the 
men who are to conduct the campaign. We 
believe the “conservative” wing of the party 
is most likely to win, but it is impossible to 
guess who the nominee will be, or how far 
the “progressive” element in the party will be 
able to affect the platform. Logically, the 
Democrats should nominate a “progressive,” 
perhaps a “radical,” candidate. Mr. Henry 
Ford will be a strong contender for the 
nomination, but it takes a two-thirds vote 
to nominate in the Democratic convention, 
and the political leaders who do not want 
Mr. Ford will probably be able to defeat 
him. 

If the Democrats name a man who is 
“radical” enough and adopt a platform that 
demands what the advanced men of the 
labor and the agricultural groups want, there 
may be no third-party nomination of impor- 
tance. But it is hardly probable that the 
Democrats will go far enough to suit the 
restive spirit of the West; so there will al- 
most certainly be a third party. It will try 
to unite in its ranks the voters from the 
farms and the voters from the workshops. 
It may present Mr. Ford or Senator La 
Follette or Senator Ladd as its candidate. 
Like the Populist party, it will fight for meas- 
ures that it thinks will most quickly restore 
prosperity to the Western farmer. Its voting 
strength will depend on the character of the 
Democratic candidate and platform and on 
the financial condition of the country, and 
particularly of the Northwest, when election 
day comes round. It can hardly elect its 
candidate outright, but if conditions are fa- 
vorable it might poll enough electoral votes 
to throw the election into the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Who would be elected there no 
one can predict, for, although the Republicans 
nominally control a majority of the states, 
a good many Western Republicans—and 





Democrats too—might vote with the third 
party. There is good reason to look forward 
to an exciting campaign, with the result in 
doubt to the very end. 
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SINGLENESS OF PURPOSE 


T is hard for persons who are aware of 
I a variety of purposes that they would like 

to carry out, and that seem to them of 
equal importance, to concentrate their atten- 
tion effectively on achieving any one of them. 
A boy who aims at being the best football 
player in the school, the best scholar, the 
most popular fellow and the brightest talker 
is a boy of a number of purposes; but in the 
act of preparing for the fulfillment of one of 
them the idea of preparing for the fulfill- 
ment of some of the others is likely to 
present superior attractions—and the ultimate 
result is that the youth becomes a mediocre 
performer in all respects. 

Lack of singleness of purpose is a symp- 
tom of various undesirable traits—vacillation, 
jealousy, superficiality. Most of the people 
who suffer from it are unhappy. They don’t 
really know what it is to have a purpose. The 
man who has one and is loyal to it is always 
reasonably happy and contented in working 
and aspiring toward it, even if his chances 
of accomplishing it are faint. But a man who 
substitutes a desire for a purpose is unlikely 
to be happy even in the acquisition of super- 
ficially desirable things. Perhaps most young 
Americans would admit if pressed that their 
real purpose in life is to become rich—rich 
enough to live comfortably and not to have 
to work for a living. A goodly number of 
Americans attain that condition, only to find 
that with the attainment their lives become 
emptier instead of fuller than before. To 
get rich in order not only to live comfortably 
but to do something creative or constructive 
that it is impossible to do while you are en- 
gaged in the arduous struggle to earn a living 
—that is to have a real purpose. And single- 
ness of purpose of that kind, even though it 
never attains fruition, is likely to keep in a 
man’s heart a sense of hopefulness and satis- 
faction that the lives of those who confuse 
purpose with desire will lack. 


o 9 
DRIFTING INTO THE WHIRLPOOL 


T is admitted everywhere that the fiscal 
I situation of Germany is desperate. Its cur- 

rency is worth nothing. The German 
government has almost no revenue except the 
worthless bills it prints. Trade, both external 
and internal, is ceasing, for no one will ex- 
change valuable goods for meaningless bits of 
paper. A very large part of the German na- 
tion has already gone down to ruin and 
semistarvation. A much larger part is uneasy 
and angry, ready for any reckless means of 
escape from its unhappy situation. 

Yet the disorder is purely financial. The 
industrial system of Germany, the real wealth 
of the nation, in land and productive machin- 
ery, is in as good condition as ever. Some 
say it is better, and that money that ought 
to have gone to the support of the govern- 
ment and the payment of its international 
liabilities has been deliberately used to ex- 
tend and improve the industrial and com- 
mercial resources of the nation. That is what 
M. Poincaré has in mind when he warns the 
world from the political platform that Ger- 
many still aims at “economic primacy” and 
would quickly achieve it if it could wriggle 
out of its obligations under the Versailles 
Treaty. 

The German policy of endless inflation has 
succeeded in creating the impression that 
Germany is bankrupt and unable to pay. It 
has, indeed, actually made it impossible for 
Germany to pay in any coin that the allied 


nations will accept. But it has not destroyed . 


the economic wealth of the country. It has 
simply transferred the ownership of it from 
those who formerly held it to the speculators, 
the profiteers and the industrial organizers 
who were shrewd enough to see how to 
“make money” out of the falling mark. It 
has wiped out, or nearly wiped out, all old 
debts, public and private, has beggared the 
thrifty and well-to-do classes and conferred 
wealth and political power on the “hard- 
faced” men, of whom Stinnes is the type. 
But its worst effect is not economic but 
moral. The virtues on which Germany grew 
great—thrift, industry, love of learning, thor- 
oughness, orderly family and community life 
—are threatened, and many of them are de- 
stroyed. There is no motive for thrift, no 
reward for industry, no ‘respect for learning, 
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no reliance on order. Germany drifts toward 
a breakdown, economic and spiritual. If that 
comes, it will be more violent than the Rus- 
sian catastrophe. 

The French occupation of the Ruhr is not 
the cause of this dangerous situation, though 
it may well enough hasten the crisis. The 
cause is the determination of the German 
government to avoid any real settlement of 
its liabilities and its reliance on reckless in- 
flation and on exploiting the divergent in- 
terests of France and Great Britain to enable 
it to do so. A properly stabilized currency and 
a genuine effort to come to an agreement 
with its creditors would long ago have re- 
stored order if not prosperity to Germany. 
Unfortunately, the Treaty of Versailles made 
demands that the Germans with reason 
thought excessive and unjust. For those de- 
mands Mr. Lloyd George and not M. 
Clemenceau was primarily responsible, though 
German resentment has always been directed 
against France. M. Poincaré is now accused 
by his enemies of insisting on a policy that 
is not meant to get reparations but to 
ruin Germany beyond repair. Some of his 
remarks in public lend color to those charges, 
though we do not believe he is so fool- 
ish as to hope for a tragedy that would 
menace the stability of all Europe. But if he 
is too obstinate to withdraw and the Ger- 
mans are too obstinate to come to an under- 
standing with him, how else than in tragedy 
can it all end? The British government, 
dancing about on the outskirts of the set-to, 
has so far had no inspired vision of the way 
to bring about peace; and we in America find 
it easier and safer to pass by on the other 


side. 
e 8 
LAKE ERIE 


HEN a young man swam across Lake 

Erie last summer from the Canada 

shore to Lorain, Ohio, he added 
another to the distinctions that set this lake 
apart from her sister seas of the mid-continent. 
He chose the easiest way, where the distance 
is but thirty-three miles, whereas, had he 
taken to the water opposite Ashtabula, he 
would have had to swim nearly sixty miles 
to reach the Ohio shore. Even to swim the 
short course took more than twenty hours, 
and the swimmer was nearly spent when he 
emerged from the water. None of the other 
Great Lakes is likely to be conquered in the 
same way, for none of them is as narrow 
near the middle as Lake Erie is at the point 
where the feat was accomplished. 

None of the other Great Lakes is as shallow 
as Erie, either. A-diver might reach the 
bottom of Lake Erie almost anywhere, for in 
only one spot is it much more than a hun- 
dred feet deep. The soundings of the others 
in the chain, on the contrary, range from the 
seven hundred and thirty-eight feet. of On- 
tario to the one thousand and eight feet of 
Superior. Compared with the others, indeed, 
Lake Erie is like a soup plate in a row of 
buckets. Brimming over a slightly hollowed 
shelf of rock, it lies from six to eight hundred 
feet above the floors of its four sister lakes. 

It is strange, in view of the singular shal- 
lowness of Lake Erie, that it should be the 
only one of the Great Lakes reputed to be the 
home of a great water serpent. Yet, during 
one summer, some thirty years ago, not less 
than three mariners, all of established verac- 
ity, came rushing into port at Buffalo, Cleve- 
land and Erie, reporting that they had seen 
such a creature. Two of them had seen it at 
dusk, the third at dawn. Their report was 
never afterwards confirmed, and it has been 
conjectured that, if the sailors’ eyes did not 
deceive them, the serpent made its way back 
to its native sea, through the sunless caverns, 
measureless to man, that some young scien- 
tific men of the region surmise may underlie 
Lake Erie’s high-perched bed. 


og 
THE DISAPPEARING WILD LIFE 


E spoke the other day of the heath 

hen, once abundant and widely dis- 

tributed, but now to be found only on 
Martha’s Vineyard and likely soon to be 
quite extinct. President Henry Fairfield Os- 
born of the American Museum of Natural 
History believes that a far more important 
change is taking place than the disappearance 
of a single wild species, and that one a bird. 
In his annual report he says that, because 
of the rapid destruction of animal life now 
going on all over the world, the age of 
mammals, so far as the term applies to a 
number of species, is drawing to a close. In 
Australia, in southern Asia, in Mongolia, in 
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Polynesia and in some parts of Africa ex- 
peditions from the museum are now at work 
gathering specimens of wild animals and 
records of savage races for the simple reason 
that a few years from now it may be too 
late. 

Many causes make for the destruction of 
wild life. Among them are the desire for 
flesh food and the demand for hides, furs 
and bone fertilizer; the increased area of 
land cleared in lumbering or for cultivation; 
the invention of firearms of greater range 
and power; and the increased ease and speed 
of travel, which have made hunting com- 
moner and more destructive. But among all 
those causes by far the most powerful is 
the demand for furs. So long as they were 
worn legitimately—that is, as a protection 
against cold—the fur-bearing animals held 
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N the September Department Pages 
readers will find a variety of interesting 
matter. All of it has been prepared with 
the painstaking accuracy that is charac- 
teristic of The Companion. The more im- 
portant articles are these: 


IN THE GIRLS’ PAGE 
Clay Ornaments for the Dress 
How to make attractive accessories 
More Field Hockey 

Supplementing the article in the 
August Page 
Raising Lilies 

Some expert horticultural information 


IN THE FAMILY PAGE 
Motto for a Dining Room 
A handsome design for framing 
Helps to Better Marketing 
Continuing the marketing series 
Woven Mats 
An ingenious handicraft suggestion 


IN THE BOYS’ PAGE 
A Simple Spark Transmitter 
Radio information from highly expert 
sources 
Balls for Athletics 
How to take care of all inflated balls 
Feather Darts 
An amusing toy of our grandfathers 




















their own reasonably well, but when they 
became a summer fad the creatures of the 
wild were doomed, unless common sense and 
a humanitarian spirit come to their rescue 
as they went, through the work of the 
Audubon Societies, to the salvation of the 
birds thirty years ago. Then a vain woman 
could wear aigrettes or plumes of the bird 
of paradise on her hat, or the stuffed bodies 
of native song birds, and many of them did. 

Today the same type of woman goes shop- 
ping, though the thermometer be above 
ninety, with a heavy fox or lynx fur piece 
draped about her neck. Meanwhile, to gratify 
her devotion to a senseless and cruel fad 
and to cater to her love of ostentation, men 
hunt the wilds of Siberia and the Aleutian 
Islands and Ungava for anything that wears 
fur in its own right, and the creatures perish. 

The fight to protect the birds was a long 
and hard one, owing chiefly to the influence 
of the milliners. To save the wild animals, 
public opinion will have to make a similar 
fight against the fur trade and its allies, the 
women who wear summer furs. It will do 
it. The conies may be a feeble folk, yet shall 
the rocks of a humane common sense be their 


. SAE 
CURRENT EVENTS 


HE circumstances in which Calvin Cool- 

idge became President of the United 
States were dramatic and appealed to the 
emotions of the American people. His father 
administered the oath of office to him in 
the parlor of the Vermont farmhouse that 
Stands just across the road from the house in 
which fifty-one years ago the younger Cool- 
idge had been born. It was at a few minutes 
before three o’clock in the morning that the 
ceremony of swearing in the President took 
place in the presence of a few witnesses and 
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by the light of a kerosene lamp. A few hours 
later the President started on the journey to 
Washington, but before he took the train he 
drove to the village cemetery and spent some 
time by his mother’s grave. No doubt it was 
the universal feeling that a President who 
entered upon his administration in such a 
manner and spirit would be faithful to his 
trust. His first public act upon reaching 
Washington was to proclaim Friday, Au- 
gust 10, the day on which the body of the 
dead President was to be buried, as a day of 
mourning and prayer throughout the United 
States. e 


T is announced that at the annual conven- 

tion of the American Bar Association a 
resolution will be presented providing for the 
inauguration of the President of the United 
States immediately after election. The reso- 
lution will also request that Congress come 
into being as soon as it is elected. It is diffi- 
cult to see why there should be opposition 
in any quarter to a change so manifestly 
recommended by common prudence and com- 
mon sense. Another amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, it can safely 
be predicted, will soon be in order. 


o 


HE state funeral of President Harding, 

held in Washington on Wednesday, Au- 
gust 8, was one of the most impressive cere- 
monies that have ever taken place in this 
country. General Pershing was grand mar- 
shal of the procession which started at ten 
o’clock from the White House for the Cap- 
itol, and in which rode President Coolidge 
and the two living ex-Presidents of the coun- 
try, Mr. Taft and Mr. Wilson. Besides the 
military escort, a long line of officials and of 
fraternal and civic bodies moved up Penn- 
sylvania Avenue to symbolize the nation’s 
mourning. After the funeral services had been 
held in the rotunda of the Capitol, the body 
lay in state there from half past ten o’clock 
until five, constantly guarded by a selected 
group of noncommissioned officers. As was 
fitting in this lying-in-state of one who was 
in life so kind and so friendly in his relations 
with all men, the public were permitted to 
bring wreaths and flowers; and on or near 
the bier itself there were four wreaths, the 
tributes of Mrs. Harding, President Coolidge, 
the Supreme Court and the Congress of the 
United States. e 


HE collapse of the financial policy of 

the German government led inevitably to 
the resignation of Chanceller Cuno and his 
cabinet. Herr Stresemann, leader of the Ger- 
man People’s party, is the new chancellor, 
and his ministry is to be a coalition affair in 
which the United Socialists are to have seats 
as well as the Clerical, Democratic and Peo- 
ple’s parties. The influence of the Socialists 
‘in German politics is increasing. It is inter- 
esting to observe that one of their leaders 
demands that an attempt be made to come to 
an understanding with France and declares 
that the wealthy classes must bear the chief 
burden of the cost. He thinks that taxes in 
Germany should be trebled and that twenty- 
five billion gold marks could be raised for 
reparation purposes. Of course the Junkers 
and many of the industrialists will resist such 
measures as long as possible, but it looks as 
if their prestige with the German people were 
steadily declining. Meanwhile the Commu- 
nists await their opportunity in a possible 
break-up of the present régime. Some observ- 
ers predict a Red revolution in North Ger- 
many and a monarchist revolution in South 
Germany. ° 


Y the treaties of amity and commerce 

and of extradition finally signed at 
Lausanne by the United States and Turkey, 
the formerly existing capitulations were ab- 
rogated. Citizens of the United States will be 
free to travel and do business in Turkey so 
long as they comply with the laws of that 
country, and they will be protected in their 
rights according to the standards of inter- 
national law. The Turks have shown them- 
selves good diplomats at Lausanne and have 
gone home with pretty much everything that 
they asked for. Whether the United States 
and the European powers have any reason 
to feel satisfied with the bargains made re- 
mains to be seen. Mr. Morgenthau, former 
ambassador to Turkey, who has probably as 
much first-hand knowledge of conditions in 
the Near East as any American has, believes 
that Turkey instead of bettering its condition 
is sinking deeper and deeper into disorder, 
and that it is in the hands of an unintelligent 
group bent chiefly upon plunder. 
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Little Bear Helps a Stranger in Trouble 


By Frances Margaret Fox 


out to play in the sun-bright clearing 
that was his playground he had an 
astonishing adventure. He was skipping hap- 
pily along, singing a little song of his own 
that began: 
“Hi, hi, haw! 
Jimmy Crow and his paw 
Were flying along, flying along, 
Caw, caw, caw! 

He made so much noise singing his fool- 
ish song that he didn’t hear anything else 
except the wind in the trees until he danced 
into the play ground. Then he heard a _wild- 
cat child crying at the top of his voice, like 
this: 


Orr: morning when Little Bear went 


“Mer-ow, yow, yow, 
Mer-ow, yow, yow; 
Yowler, Yowler, Yowler!” 

Little Bear was so 
happy that morning 
and the crying sounded 
so funny that he began 
to laugh and sing: 
“Where, oh, where is that 

wildcat baby, wildcat 
baby, wildcat baby, 

Where, oh, where is that 
wildcat baby, w-i-l-d- 
C-a-t baby?” 

Little Bear knew that 
it was Yowler crying, 
but, though he searched 
and searched, he could 
not find him in the 
playground. 

“Look up, look up!” 
wailed Yowler. “Oh, 
mer-ow, mer-ow!” 

“Are you up in the 
sky?” inquired Little 
Bear in teasing tones. 
“Have you bought a 
pair of wings to fly 
away with? 

“Where, oh, where is that 
wildcat baby, wildcat 
baby, wildcat baby, 

Where, oh, where is that 
wildcat baby, w-i-l-d- 
c-a-t baby?” 

“Don’t be so silly,” answered Yowler. “The 
circus animals are loose. My mother told me 
so; she told me to stay at home. I thought 
she was just trying to scare us, but, oh, mer- 
Ow, Mmer-ow, mer-ow, it’s true, it’s true!” 

“Well, where are you?” demanded Little 
Bear, who tried to stop laughing. 

“T am up here,” answered Yowler. “I am 
on the end of the slimmest branch of the slim- 
mest tree. Oh, hear that noise! There it goes 
again. Oh, mer-ow, mer-ow!” 

Little Bear heard the noise and felt like 
running away. Some one was thrashing about 
in the bushes near the spring, and there was 
Yowler high in the air hanging for dear life 
to the tippety end of the slimmest branch of 
the slimmest tree. 

“Why don’t you jump?” Little Bear called 
to Yowler. “Let go and jump, and then we’ll 
run. I don’t see why you are so scared.” 

“Don’t dare jump,” answered poor Yowler. 
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SUNNY MORNING 
By Laurie Hillyer 


I’m glad that I’m alive today, 
And here’s the reason why: 
I like my hoe and buttercups, 
And cloud boats in the sky. 


I’m glad my dress has pockets too. 
dt’s not polite to cram, 

And yet I’m glad of gingersnaps 
And cups of milk and jam. 


I like my hair in pigtails, for 
It’s hard to keep it curled. 
I’m thankful I was born into 
This very pleasant world. 


“J can’t move or I shall fall. Oh, why didn’t 
I mind my mother? Hear that!” 

“What is making such a noise?” Little Bear 
inquired. He was beginning to feel badly 
frightened. 

“Tt is an animal,” Yowler answered in shrill, 
scared tones, “with a neck as long as from 
our house to your house. Its front legs grew 
faster than its hind legs and it’s a stranger 
here!” 

If Yowler hadn’t said that the creature was 
a stranger, and if the stranger hadn’t called 
for help, something different might have 
happened. The stranger called again for help. 

Without another word to Yowler Wildcat 
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Little Bear walked softly over to the spring 
and peeped through the bushes. There he saw 
a queer-looking animal in trouble. The ani- 
mal had slipped into the spring when trying 
to get-a drink of water, and his long neck was 
held fast by wild grapevines; he couldn’t lift 
his head from the ground. 
The stranger spied Little Bear and begged 
for help. The creature had beautiful eyes. 
“Of course [ll help you, sir,” Little Bear 
answered, trying to appear unafraid. “Now 
please hold still.” Little Bear loosened the 
tangle of wild grapevines and then forgot to 
be afraid, but when the stranger got up 
Little Bear stood back in amazement. He 
straightened his long front legs up, up, up, 
and his neck up, up, up, until Little Bear 
wondered whether he would stretch to the 
clouds before he was ready to travel on. 
When the stranger looked down and saw 
Little Bear with his mouth wide open and 
his head bent back until it seemed as if he 
might break his neck, he smiled. “My name 
is Giraffe,” said he. “Is there anything I can 
do for you to repay you for your kindness ?” 
By this time Little Bear was not in the 
least afraid of the giraffe; so, remembering 
Yowler, he thought he would have some fun. 
“T thank you, Mr. Giraffe,” said Little Bear 
politely, “but a friend of mine is swinging at 
the end of the slimmest branch of the slim- 
mest tree. He is afraid to move for fear he 
will fall. Will you please lift him down?” 
The giraffe said that he would gladly, but 
he didn’t have the chance. Just as that tall 
giraffe was about to take Yowler gently in 
his teeth, Yowler dropped. He thought he was 
scared to death, but he wasn’t. The minute 
he landed on his four feet away he ran home. 
Little Bear and the giraffe were both startled. 
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“Now you had better run along home,” 
said the giraffe to Little Bear, “because the 
lions are loose; they will be here in a few 
minutes.” 

Little Bear was beginning to feel somewhat 
lonely with that queer giraffe, and so home 
he went. Father Bear and Mother Bear were 
sitting on the doorstep when Little Bear ar- 
rived. As soon as he got his breath he told 
them all about the giraffe. 

When he finished there was silence. Father 
Bear looked at Mother Bear and shook his 
head; Mother Bear looked at Father Bear 
and shook her head. At last Mother Bear 
remarked slowly, “He must have gone to 
sleep and had a dream!” 

“Or else he is out of his head,” added 
Father Bear. 

Just then the long, long neck and the long, 
long front legs of the giraffe appeared down 

the road, and as he saw 

the Three Bears sitting 

” on their doorstep he 

bowed to them. Little 

irate pe Bear returned the bow, 

. but Father Bear and 

Mother Bear were too 

much astonished even 
to nod their heads. 

The next minute the 
Three Bears heard loud 
roars. The sounds came 
from Little Bear’s play- 
ground. 

“That is just lions,” 
Little Bear remarked 
in an offhand fashion. 
“My giraffe friend told 
me to run home be- 
cause the lions are 
loose! I think Yowler 
and I will play round 
home today.” 

“Let us go into the 
house,” begged Mother 
Bear. 

She was so fright- 
ened for a few minutes 
that Father Bear had 
to help her over the 
doorsill, but as soon as 
she felt better she made some honey jumbles 
for Little Bear because she was so glad that 


he was brave enough to help a stranger who ° 


was in trouble. When the lions had returned 
to the circus she sent catnip honey balls to 
Yowler. 

“J don’t wonder he cried,” said Mother 
Bear, “that poor baby up a tree!” 

Father Bear looked at Little Bear and 
winked; then they both laughed. 
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AT THE FOOT OF THE 


RAINBOW 
By Leonora H. Watts 

ETTY sat on the porch steps frowning 

and looking gloomy when all of a 

sudden her cousin Billy jumped over 
the low hedge that separated the two lawns 
and shouted, “Can’t guess what 
I have.” 

His eyes were shining, and his 
cheeks were red. 

“Is it something very nice?” 
asked Betty. 

He opened his hand and there 
on his palm lay a beautiful little 
gold piece. 

“O Billy,” cried Betty, “where 
did you get it?.What are you 
going to do with it? But I know, 
of course.” 

“Well,” said Billy importantly, 
as he seated himself on the step beside Betty 
and let her hold the shining piece in her 
hand, “I’ve been working two weeks for it. 
You know we felt so bad because everyone 
else was going to give grandpa and grandma 
such nice presents for their golden wedding, 
and we couldn’t make things like cake and 
*broidery, that I just thought and thought 
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THE DUSTING TUNE 
By Gertrude Boughton Urquhart 


When mother’s very busy 
I know that she will say, 
“Come, Janet, take the duster; 
You'll have to help today.” 


And when I take the duster 
To dust the dust away 
I hear a song a-singing 
That turns my work to play. 


“Come dust me,” creaks the rocker; 
“Come dust me,” cracks the chair; 

“Come dust me,” croaks the table; 
The song sings everywhere. 


“Come dust me, dust me, Janet,” 
“Come, Janet, dust me too.” 
With dusty things a-calling, 
I’ve all that I can do. 


From every nook and corner 
A voice calls out to me 

To “Dust me, dust me, dust me,” 
Till there’s no more dust to see. 
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how I could earn some money to buy some- 
thing. I heard Mr. Warner tell father he was 
going to be gone for two weeks, and he’d 
have to get a boy to run errands for his wife 
because her baby is so little that she can’t go 
out very much. I asked him how I would do, 
and he laughed and asked me how much I 
thought I was worth. I said whatever he 
thought. 

“So I went to work. Today he came home 
and asked me what I was going to buy with 
the money I earned. When I told him what 
I wanted it for he said, ‘If that’s the case, I 
guess nothing but gold will do,’ and he gave 
me this. I’m going to give it instead of buying 
something, because I earned it all by myself.” 

“Oh, that’s a lovely present,” said Betty 
with a little sigh. “Now I’m the only one that 
can’t give anything. Little girls can’t earn 
money, and I’m too little to make a gold cake 
like sister, and I can’t embroider a gold 
cushion like mother, and—and —” Betty was 
about to cry. 

Billy looked sober. Betty was his chum, 
and he wanted her to be happy. Grandmother 
always made nice birthday cakes for Betty 
and him and kept a cooky jar for them and 
was so good to them that they couldn’t bear 
not to give her a present on her golden- 
wedding anniversary. 

“You're going to give her a gold thimble,” 
said Billy. 

“Yes, but mother bought that for me,” said 
Betty, and she wiped away her tears. “I want 
to give something of my very own.” 

Billy wrinkled up his brow trying to think 
of some plan. “We can think of something, I 
guess, so don’t worry,” he said as he got up. 
“Oh, look, Betty! There’s a rainbow in that 
cloud,” he cried, “and that’s a sign of hope, 
they say.” 

Betty glanced up at the beautiful colors 
and smiled. Then with a cry she jumped up. 
“Why, Billy, don’t you know there’s a pot 
of “a at the foot of the rainbow? Look; it 
goes down right behind that little 
hill in the meadow. Let’s go and 
get it.” She seized Billy’s hand, 
and away they went. Billy was 
older than Betty and not at all 
sure that rainbows led to pots 
of gold, but he ran along just 
the same. 

“Maybe it won’t be there,” he 
said. “It’s never there after the 
rainbow’s gone, and it’s fading.” 

“Hurry, Billy,” cried Betty, 
almost out of breath. “We must 
get there before it fades.” 

They ran stumbling over the field, but the 
more they ran the farther from them the 
rainbow seemed to move. 

“We shall never get it,” gasped Betty. 

“Other side of the hill,” answered Billy. — 

They reached the hilltop just as the rain- 
bow faded away, but Betty shouted for joy, 
for down below them there lay a patch of 
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bright gold. They almost rolled down the hill 
in their. excitement to get there quickly. 

Suddenly Billy stopped short and called to 
Betty, “Stop, stop, Betty; it’s only golden- 
rod!” 

Betty didn’t stop until she reached the 
flowers. She couldn’t believe that it was not 
real gold. When she ‘saw that Billy was right 
she just sat down in the midst of the flowers 
and cried hard. 

Billy tried to comfort her, but she was so 
disappointed that she cried harder than ever. 

Suddenly Billy had a happy thought. “Why, 
Betty, you’re going to be the flower girl at 
the golden wedding, and these are golden 
flowers; so why can’t you use them in your 
basket ?” 

Betty stared at him for a moment and then 
clapped her hands. “O Billy, the very thing!” 
she cried delightedly. “Why, I heard mother 
say yesterday that grandmother wanted a 
great deal of goldenrod because she likes it 
better than any other yellow flower. And 
mother said, ‘But we can’t have that; it’s too 
early for it. We’ve looked everywhere.’ Now 
we can have plenty of it.” 

At the golden wedding when grandmother 
asked who got the goldenrod Billy spoke up 
and said, “Betty did, grandmother. She found 
it at the foot of the rainbow.” Then he told 
the story. 

Grandmother kissed Betty and said, “That’s 
the loveliest thing I received, for it is just 
like the goldenrod that bloomed on your 
grandfather’s farm when we were married 
fifty years ago today.” 
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THE BOASTING CRICKETS 
By Margaret Wheeler Ross 


A pair of boasting crickets 
Sat underneath a vine. 

Said one: “You cannot squeak your legs 
So loud as I squeak mine.’ 


“I can too,” said the other 
And went to work with zest. 

“Oh, hear, just hear!” they cried in turn 
As each one squeaked his best. 


A wise old gobbler listened 

And heard those bragging boys— 
I hate to tell the fate they met 

For making such a noise. 
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PETER’S WOOLLY LAMB 
By Dorothy Shepard McComb 


IETER WHIPPLE was a lonely little boy 
who lived with his parents on a farm 
in a clearing among hills covered with 

thick woods. As the farms were too far apart 
for the children to visit each other often they 
had to play a great deal by themselves. 

One morning Peter was awakened by a 
movement at his side. He threw off the cover 
quickly and found a little newborn lamb! It 
had lost its mother, and when Mr. Whipple 
had found it he had brought it to the house 
to be taken care of, and then the idea popped 
into his mind that he would surprise Peter 
by putting the little lamb into his bed. 

Peter was delighted with his new pet and 
took the best care of him. At first he gave 
him milk from a bottle as he would give it to 
any baby, but later from a dish beside his 
chair. He named the lamb Woolly, and the 
two of them played together all the time. 
After a while Mrs. Whipple hung a bell round 
the lamb’s neck, for she said that when she 
heard it tinkle she knew where to find Peter. 
But he was never far away, for he was not 
allowed to enter the dense woods about the 
farm, where it would be so easy to get lost. 

One day when Peter and Woally were play- 
ing in the south meadow Mr. Whipple came 
into the kitchen calling, “If any little boy 
and his lamb wish to go to town with me 
today, they must hurry out to the wagon.” 

“Get them from the south meadow, John, 
and see that Peter’s face is clean,” replied the 
farmer’s wife, who was busy baking cookies. 

But when Peter’s father drew near to the 
meadow he saw Peter laying stepping-stones 
in the brook and coaxing Woolly to cross on 
them, and the two playmates were having 
such a good time that he decided that he 
would not disturb them. 

Now the distance to and from town made 
a day’s journey, and Mrs. Whipple supposed 
that Peter and Woolly had gone with her 
husband; so she did not call them or listen 
for Woolly’ s bell all day long, and this is 
what really happened: 

When they grew tired of playing at step- 
ping-stones they built a dam of mud and 
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sticks; that is, Peter built it while Woolly 
watched him and nibbled grass. Then Peter 
decided to gather a bouquet of field flowers 
for his mother. At the edge of the woods 
he saw such bright-colored blossoms that he 
could not resist going in among the trees to 
get some, even though he knew that he ought 
not to. He kept seeing lovelier ones ahead of 
him too, and so he went farther and farther 
into the woods to gather them. When he had 
all that he could carry he turned to go back 
to the meadow, which he thought was just 
behind him. But he found himself surrounded 
with trees and underbrush. He could not find 
his way back, and so he decided to wait for 
the dinner bell and then go toward that 
sound. Meanwhile, since he was hungry, he 
began to eat berries from the bushes near 
him. Woolly lay down to rest, and when 
Peter could eat no more he stretched out be- 
side the lamb and soon fell fast asleep. It was 
not very long before Woolly fell asleep too. 

At dark that evening when Peter’s mother 
heard the wagon drive into the yard she ran 
out to meet it crying, “How late you are! 
Peter and Woolly must be hungry.” 

“Peter and Woolly? Why, I didn’t take 
them. Haven’t you seen them all day?” 


The two parents stared at each other in | 


alarm. After a hurried search of the farm, 
Mr. Whipple jumped on a horse and galloped 
to the neighbors, but no one had seen Peter 
or Woolly. There were no telephones or auto- 
mobiles at that time; so horsemen had to be 
sent to the village to form searching parties 
to hunt for Peter and Woolly. Everyone was 
certain they must be lost in the forest and 
everyone was very much excited about it. 

From the Whipple farm the men went in 
groups of four into the woods in different 
directions, shouting, swinging lanterns and 
firing guns. During the hours of their search 
they shot several times at wild animals that 
crashed away through the thickets at their 
approach, but they found no trace of Peter 
or Woolly. After a while the whole coun- 
tryside became aroused. Kind neighbors came 
to stay with Peter’s poor, frightened mother, 
and a doctor was sent for, in case Peter 
should be found to be hurt. 

Toward morning rain began to fall, and 
many of the men returned to the farm to 
wait for daylight. As the rain beat on the 
trees it made so much noise that they would 
never have been able to hear Peter’s little 
tired voice or Woolly’s bleat above it. But 
Peter’s father could not bear to think what 
might be happening to his small son, and his 
party pressed on, often stopping to listen 
carefully. Finally in one of the pauses they 
heard a little wildly ringing bell, and Mr. 
Whipple shouted with joy because he knew 
that the bell meant Woolly and that Peter 
could not be far away. Thus the two wan- 
derers were found. Peter was still fast asleep 
with the wilted flowers clutched in his hand. 
Near him Woolly struggled in the brambles. 
Mrs. Whipple cried from joy and fright when 
she saw her little boy again and knew that 
he was safe from harm. But no one thought 
of Woolly for a long time. Finally Mr. Whip- 
ple said, “What can we do for Woolly? Had 
it not been for his bell we might never have 
found our little boy. How much we owe our 
little lamb!” 

You can imagine how well Woolly always 
fared in the Whipple household after that, 
even when he had grown into a great ram 
with a temper as crooked as his horns. He 
was never sold like the other sheep, but lived 
to a ripe old age, the most beloved of 
animals. And Peter through his adventure 
learned a lesson that he never forgot, and 
that he told to his children and his grand- 
children so often that I think that they too 
remembered it. 
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DINNER BELLS 
By Miriam Clark Potter 


The dinner bell, the dinner bell, 
It rings with sudden sound, 

For Mary Ann stands on the step 
And swings it round and round. 


We quickly run, we quickly eat, 
Then hurry back to play. 

Off in the fields the bells of cows 
Are tinkling far away. 


They sound across the rushy marsh 
With never-ceasing chime; 

And that’s no wonder, for the cows 
Are eating all the time. 


They ring their own wild dinner bells 
In meadows cool and sweet; 

The world a great green salad is, 
All spread for them to eat. 
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A CALENDAR 
OF THRIFT 


(Ga 


September came with 
fruits in hand; 

So Agnes jellied, jammed 
and canned, 

And while the fragrant 


kettle whiffed 
Said she, ‘Preserving 
things is thrift.’’ 


Arthur Guiterman 





WHEN THE NEEDLE FAILS TO 
POINT TRUE 


NE night off the Irish coast during the war 
O a steamer was torpedoed. The boats were 

provisioned and dropped over the side, 
and in the captain’s boat was placed a small 
machine gun for protection. The boat carried 
also the ship’s compass, and the captain in- 
structed the other craft to follow him as he 
laid his course toward land. 

But late in the morning the captain began to 
suspect that the needle was not pointing north. 
For a little while he was puzzled; then he under- 
stood. The machine gun was affecting the needle. 
Only when they had reluctantly dropped the 
weapon overboard—for there was no room for 
it in the other boats—did they find a course 
that brought them to land. 

How often in life something that we insist on 
taking unto ourselves solely for protection in- 
fluences the delicate needle of conscience so 
that it no longer points true! For example, there 
is money. Most of us in laying out the course 
of our life feel sure that we must include it, 
for money is such a comforting protection 
against so many woes and ailments. Yet how 
many times under its subtle appeal the needle 
of conscience swings away from the ideal of 
strict honesty or truthfulness or generosity to 
which God intended it to point. 

And there is the desire for popularity; it is 
a natural desire, but it carries with it the 
temptation to sacrifice principle, to surrender 
a high conviction or a righteous ideal in order 
to get more of it. It is true that popular people 
have power of a certain kind, and on many 
occasions power is a great protection; but we 
must be sure not to pay too much for it. For 
the great end of life is not money or popularity 
or power; it is character. Whatever keeps us 
from attaining it had better be thrown over- 
board. Before the voyage is finished we shall 
thank God we have been wise enough to make 
the sacrifice. 
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WHAT IS GOOD LUCK? 


HILE talking with her market woman, 

an oldish, tired little body, a woman in 

a certain small town happened to spy a 
four-leafed clover in the grass. “Well!” she ex- 
claimed. “There is another four-leafed clover! 
I am always finding them, but they never seem 
to bring me good luck.” 

“Ts there really a four-leafed clover?” asked 
the market woman, peering over the back of 
her wagon. “I never in my life found one. But 
I find lots of six-leafed ones.” 

“Oh, that is bad luck!” exclaimed her cus- 
tomer. 

“Well, I don’t believe it,” replied the little 
woman. “I’ve found them all my life, and I’ve 
never had anything but good luck!” 

Good luck! Why, the poor little woman was 
the pity of all of the townfolk! Every week 
she brought her produce from door to door, in 
sunshine and in rain, in winter and in summer. 
She had peddled vegetables right after she was 
married; she still peddled them now, years later, 
with her wagon piled high with children. Who 
was she? The townfolk had been quick to find 
out. She lived in a dilapidated house and had 
a worthless husband; she not only marketed her 
vegetables but sowed the seed, raised them and 
picked them. Hard work, few pleasures and 
many cares were her lot; and yet she had “never 
had anything but good luck!” 

Many of the housewives to whose doors she 
had brought her wares had everything they 
could desire. Yet, let some little unpleasant inci- 
dent occur, and you would be likely to hear the 
oe, eae “There, that’s just my usual bad 
uck!” 

Smiles or tears, good luck or bad—which 
shall it be? Cobden strikes the nail on the head 
when he says, “Luck is ever waiting for some- 


thing to turn up. Labor, with keen eyes and’ 
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strong will, will turn up something. Luck lies 
in bed and wishes the postman would bring him 
a legacy. Labor turns out at six o’clock and 
with busy pen or ringing hammer lays the 
foundation of a competence. Luck whines, Labor 
whistles.” Or as Addison says, “A good charac- 
ter, good habits and iron industry are impreg- 
nable to the assaults of all the ill luck that fools 
ever dreamed of.” . 

Let us have the soul of the little market 
woman! It is such characteristics as she pos- 
sesses that have formed characters like Lin- 


coln’s. 
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BIG PRINCE AND LITTLE 
ELEPHANT 


HERE is no more confiding and amusing 

young animal than a baby elephant. Indeed, 

says Mr. Charles Mayer in Asia, it is 
“laughter on four legs.” One that he captured 
was part of a herd rounded up for the Malay 
sultan of Trengganu. It belonged to its captor, 
for the smaller elephants were to be his payment 
for obtaining the large ones for the sultan. 

The sultan’s brother and prime minister, who 
was known as the Tunku Bésar, or Big Prince, 
had journeyed into the jungle to see the captive 
elephants while they were yet wild; he did not 
actually join the round-up, because if he joined 
it he would have had to ride one of the tame ele- 
phants, and riding elephant-back always made 
him extremely seasick. 

_ “You had better change your mind and come 
along,” Mr. Mayer called down to him as they 
were starting off. 

“Tf I rode on an elephant,” he answered, “I 
couldn’t eat for a month.” 

“True,” admitted Mr. Mayer; “the first time I 
rode one was in a circus procession. I sat in a 
beautiful howdah. I was so sick a circus lady had 
to hold my head. The crowd thought it was a 
love scene!” 

“There is no circus lady here,” said the Big 
Prince firmly. “I shall not ride.” - 

He did not. But he was eagerly on hand for 
the triumphal return of the hunters and for the 
festivities in their honor and was eager to see 
their haul. 

He was a heavy man, continues Mr. Mayer, 
and not particularly active. It was impossible for 
him to walk the distance; so I had two swinging 
chairs made. He seated himself on one of them, 
and I sat on the other. The men between the 
poles moved quickly and easily. When we reached 
the tied elephants the Tunku was amazed at the 
number of animals captured. He got off his chair 
and offered one of the youngest a banana. It ate 
the fruit greedily. Then he called for some boiled 
rice and held it out in the palm of his hand. The 
little elephant seemed to find the new food deli- 
cious, and the Big Prince was as happy as a child. 

“Look!” he cried. “It thinks I also am an ele- 
phant. It trusts me.” 

Perhaps, but its mother did not. She sounded 
the note of warning to her young one. It paid not 
the least attention. 

The little elephant fascinated the Tunku. He 
insisted on taking the first steps toward weaning 
it. He had brought condensed milk, which he put 
into a pail and mixed with warm water. He 
dipped the baby’s trunk into it and then tucked 
the trunk into its owner’s mouth. The little ele- 
phant sucked up the liquid, but instead of drink- 
ing it blew through its trunk and threw milk all 
over the prince. Fortunately, he had taken off his 
baju and stood dressed only in his sarong and 
loose Chinese trousers. “Look!” he cried. “It 
thinks I also have a hide!” 

In a final interview with the sultan after de- 
livering his share of the prizes—there were in 
all three full-grown males, nine females and four 
youngsters, including the baby—Mr. Mayer 
asked permission as a tribute to the Tunku Bé- 
sar’s interest in his work to present him with 
that engaging infant. 

The Big Prince must have prepared the sul- 
tan’s mind on the subject, for he answered: “The 
little beast has bewitched him. Give it to him.” 

The outcome was that the jungle baby, when it 
had been successfully weaned, spent about half 
its time on the veranda of the Tunku’s house. It 
would run up and down the steps, giving its little 
squeal of pleasure. It followed the prince about. 
He played with it by the hour. He even allowed 
it to go into the house; but the baby has prob- 
ably outgrown that privilege by this time. 
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INCOMPARABLE HORSEMANSHIP 


HE picked horsemen of the famous Pony 

Express that, beginning in 1860, carried let- 

ters over a route of nineteen hundred and 
fifty miles between St. Joseph, Missouri, and San 
Francisco were each expected to ride seventy-five 
miles before giving up the pouch, which made 
the journey in eight days. How much more re- 
markable is a horseback ride of one thousand 
— hundred miles made by one man in nine 
ays! 

An old Mongol named Tzeren—so Mr. Fer- 
dinand Ossendowski tells us in Beasts, Men and 
Gods—was the rider. He was sent from Uliasu- 
tai, in central outer Mongolia, as a special en- 
voy to Peking with important dispatches. He 
prepared himself for the journey by binding his 
abdomen, his chest, his legs, his arms and his 
neck with strong cotton bandages to protect 
himself from the racks and strains of such a 
period in the saddle. In his cap he bore three 
eagle feathers as a token that he had received 
orders to fly like a bird. Armed with a special 


document called a tzara, which gave him the 
right to receive at all post stations the best 
horses, one to ride and one fully saddled to lead 
as a change, together with two oulatchen, or 
guards, to accompany him and bring back the 
horses from the next station, or ourton, he made 
the distance of from fifteen to thirty miles be- 
tween stations at full gallop, stopping only long 
enough to have the horses and guards changed. 

Ahead of him rode one oulatchen with the 
best horses to enable him to announce and pre- 
pare in advance the complement of steeds at the 
next station. Each oulatchen had three horses 
in all, so that he could swing from one that had 
given out and release him to graze until his 
return. 

At every third ourton, without leaving his 
saddle, the dispatch bearer received a cup of 
hot green tea with salt and after drinking con- 
tinued his race southward. After seventeen or 
eighteen hours of such riding he stopped at the 
ourton for the night,—or what was left of it,— 
devoured a leg of broiled mutton and slept. Thus 
he ate once a day, and five times a day he had 
tea; and so he traveled for nine days! 
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THE OLD BANTU SPEAKS 


- EVER talk of Western European civiliza- 
N tion.” That—so we learn from Mr. 
Arthur Porritt’s reminiscences—was the 
rule of Mr. Dan Crawford, an English mission- 
ary who lived for twenty-seven consecutive years 
with the Garangense people in Central Africa. 
But one night, Mr. Crawford once admitted, 
just when he was preparing to come home and 
was thinking perhaps tenderly of old scenes 
and faces he did boast a bit about civilization 
to an old Bantu who was sitting with him in 
his hut. 

I told him, said Mr. Crawford, that I was 
going to my own country, where there were ships 
that went under the water, ships that went on 
the water and ships that flew over the water. I 
told him that in English houses you turn a tap, 
and the water flows; you touch a button, and 
the room is flooded with light. In fact I gave 
him a good glowing description of all the alleged 
triumphs of civiltzation. When I had told as 
much as I could remember I stopped and waited 
for the old negro to show his astonishment, but 
he said simply, “Is that all, Mr. Crawford?” 

“Yes, I think it is,’ I replied. : 

Then very slowly and very gravely the old 
Bantu said, “Well, Mr. Crawford, you know to 
be better off is not to be better.” 
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DOGS WITH BRAINS 


ING and Fido are dogs that any man, 

especially any farmer, would be proud 

to own. The following accounts of them, 
which the American Magazine prints, are good 
enough, we think, to be added to the numerous 
stories of the extraordinary intelligence that 
dogs sometimes display. 

A man bought a shepherd dog with the inten- 
tion of training him to handle a small herd of 
sheep. Ring—he was so named because of a belt 
of white hair round his neck—grew up about 
the place without receiving any lessons in sheep 
herding. He had, however, been taught to drive 
the cattle and the horses back and forth from 
the pasture. 

One day when the master of the farm was 
working in a field some distance from the house 
Ring came running to him. The dog acted 
strangely. He tried obviously to make the man 
take notice of him and paid no attention to 
his efforts to be playful. Finally the man be- 
came uneasy and thought perhaps something had 
happened to his wife, who was an invalid. He 
hurried home, and Ring ran on in front. At the 
house all seemed to be well, but the dog con- 
tinued his strange conduct; he seemed anxious 
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to have the man follow him beyond. Then for 

the first time the master noticed a tuft of 

sheep’s wool in the dog’s teeth; he was astounded 

oe feared that his fine dog had become a sheep 
1iler. 

He followed him into the woods and at last 
came upon a sheep that was caught between two 
fallen trees. Ring, it seems, had tried in vain 
to extricate the poor creature; he had gnawed 
bark off the trees, had scratched round in the 
ground and finally had taken hold of the sheep 
and pulled backward. As a last resort he had 
sought his master, for he had learned that a man 
-_ do many wonderful things that a dog cannot 

0. 

Fido, our family dog, says the other con- 
tributor, came to us as a stray puppy on our old 
Minnesota farm. As I was chief chore boy, I had 
to be his sole trainer and companion. For me he 
would travel clear across the farm to bring the 
cattle and would unerringly separate the steers 
and the heifers from the milk cows. 

Once I sent him nearly a mile away for the 
cattle, which were feeding in the cornstalks. I 
was astonished to see him hesitate after he had 
started the herd home and then cross the road 
into a neighbor’s pasture and start that herd 
also. He seemed to be trying to cut out some 
animal from among them, and pretty soon he 
succeeded. When the cattle came up I scanned 
the bunch to discover the stray member, and to 
my surprise I found that the wanderer was our 
own bull, which had jumped into the neighbor’: 
pasture. Fido had noticed his absence and had 
found him among some forty odd cattle. 

Another time, when I was milking in the shed, 
Fido came to the door barking excitedly. I 
heard a thud and a sound as if the breath had 
been knocked from some one’s body. With a 
bound I reached the door and was horrified to 
see my father prostrate on the ground and our 
bull—fortunately he had no horns—maneeuvring 
so as to throw his weight upon the helpless 
man. With his remaining strength father wiggled 
now this way, now that way, to escape the 
impact. 

For a second I stood motionless, but Fido 
flashed out into the yard, made a leap and 
grabbed the infuriated animal’s tail close up to 
his body. The unexpected attack surprised the 
bull, diverted his attention and gave father a 
chance to crawl into the shed. 
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MR. PEASLEE REGRETS HIS 
PARSIMONY 


R. PEASLEE, wearing what Deacon Hyne 
later described as a “mixed” look, came 
into his neighbor’s dooryard and halted 

in the doorway, beyond which the deacon was 
mending a harness. After a salutation, muffied 
on the part of the deacon by reason of a mouth- 
ful of waxed thread, both men were silent. Twice 
Caleb seemed about to speak, and twice he 
restrained himself. 

Finally the deacon removed enough of the 
thread to enable him to mumble: “What’s ailin’ 
ye, Kellup?” 

For several moments Caleb was thoughtful; 
then he said, “Wal, I’ve been makin’ a kind of 
mean fool of myself, I guess.” 

Deacon Hyne looked up inquiringly. 

“It all comes of the way we live these 
days,” Caleb went on hastily. “We buy stuff at 
the store to live on mostly and in small lots. 
In the old times and no longer ago than when 
my wife and I started keepin’ house—and that’s 
mebbe fifty years—a farmhouse could be snowed 
up for all winter and the folks in it not starve 
nor come anywhere nigh it. There’d be a string 
of hams clear across the cellar and bins of 
p’taters and apples and hens to kill and pork put 
down in barrels and corn meal and rye meal and 
wheat flour and Graham; nobody stood any 
chance of sufferin’ from hunger. They might git 
tired of maple sugar, and they might git short 
of tea, mebbe, but they’d have enough to eat! 

“Nowadays, though, we git our stuff at the 
store,—a can of this and two pounds of that and 
a little of the other,—with the result that we 
never have more’n a meal or two ahead in the 
house. And that t’gether with a mean streak in 
me is where my trouble took root and sprouted. 

“Long about this time every year ’Liph 
Swasey over at Peidmont makes occasion to 
come here and stop at my house,—sometimes 
for a couple of meals and sometimes for a day 
or so,—makin’ a reason out of his bein’ an 
agent for a piece of land I happen to own over 
there, though there’s never been a thing cut on 
it nor a cent comin’ to me in all the years he’s 
been agent. So there ain’t any gain to me in 
havin’ him come. And there’s this much that 
I’ve always figgered as a loss: he’s d’sputatious 
and always gits some argument started that 
leaves me kind of upsot and churlish for the 
better part of a week afterwards. And all this 
aside from the victuals he eats, and he ain’t a 
small eater by no means! 

“Not that I want to begretch him nor any 
other man a little food,” Caleb hastened to de- 
fend himself. “I’d welcome him if that was all. 
But each year he grinds me a little wuss with 
his jawin’ and faultfindin’ and arguin’ on the 
off side, and I’m longer gittin’ over it every 
time! 

“This mornin’? when I started down to the 
store my wife come along to the door and told 
me if I wanted any dinner I’d have to fetch 
somethin’! ‘I couldn’t scratch up a meal for 
a chickadee,’ she says; ‘so you'll have to fetch 
somethin’ back—and try to git it here early 
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Deaf Can Hear 
Says Science 


New Invention Aids Thousands 


Here’s good news for all who suffer from deaf- 
ness. The Dictograph Products Corporation an- 
nounces the perfection of a remarkable device 
which has enabled thousands of deaf persons to 
hear as well as ever. The makers of this won- 
derful device say it is too much to expect you to 
believe this, so they are going to give you a 
chance to try it at home. They offer to send it 
by prepaid parcel post on a ten-day free trial. 
They do not send it C. O. D.—they require no 
deposit—there is no obligation. They send it 
entirely at their own expense and risk. They are 
making this extraordinary offer well knowing 
that the magic of this little instrument will so 
amaze and delight the user that the chances of 
its being returned are very slight. Thousands 
have already accepted this offer and report most 
gratifying results. There’s no longer any need 
that you should endure the mental and physical 
strain which comes from a constant effort to hear. 
Now you can mingle with your friends without 
that feeling of sensitiveness from which all deaf 
persons suffer. Now you can take your place in 
the social and business world to which your tal- 
ents entitle you and from which your affliction 
has, in a measure, excluded you. Just send your 
name and address to the Dictograph Products 
Corporation, 1367 Candler Bldg., 220 W. 42nd 
St., New York, for descriptive literature and 
request blank. 
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Now 
for the first 
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fidence, shows you in your 
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of disobedience, untruthfulness and other danger- 
ous habits. which, if not properly remedied, lead to se- 
rious consequences. New method makes punishment unnecessary 
and is duci: ‘kable results for th ds of nts. 
Endorsed by leading educators. Covers all ages. Free k, 
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*nough in the morning for me to cook it in season 
for a twelve-o’clock dinner for once.’ 

“When I got down as far as Eph Baldwin’s,” 
continued Caleb, “I stepped in there to see a 
hog he’s got that he claims’ll dress _better’n 
four hundud, but it won’t nor within forty 
pounds of it! And when I come out of the barn 
I glanced back at my place, and there was a 
rig turnin’ into my yard; a high surrey like 
*Liph Swasey’s drove for more’n twenty years. 

“When I got a glance at that my heart seemed 
’sif it sunk down in me as much as ten inches 
or a foot. I ain’t been feelin’ overly spunky for 
a day or two, and it did seem to me I couldn’t 
stand to have to listen to ’Liph right then. Of 
course not goin’ home to dinner would only 
put it off till night, but I had a sneakin’ hope 
and a mean one—I own it—that if he got a 
kind of small snack or none at all at noon he’d 
mebbe git mad and go back home again. 

“So instead of goin’ back with the stuff my 
wife wanted for dinner I jest bought some 
crackers and cheese and made out. a dry meal 
down to the store. I felt mean as a skunk about 
my wife’s goin’ short of grub, but I figgered it 
was better for one of us to be mis’able than 
both of us. I kep’ watch of the shore road from 
down to the village, and long toward five o’clock 
sure enough I see a surrey turn down from 
my way and make off down the road; and when 
it had gone fur enough so I was easy-minded 
that it wa’n’t comin’ back I loaded up with 
stuff for the house and put off home.” 

“What did your wife say?” demanded the 
deacon, who had freed his mouth of the waxed 
thread. 

“Ruther not tell you,” Caleb replied promptly. 
“But mebbe if I tell you it wa’n’t ’Liph at all, 
that’ll be enough so you’ll be able to guess what 
she said.” 

The deacon, who was slow of speech, managed 
to say, “Who —” before Caleb cut him short. 

“It was my wife’s cousin—that pleasant one 
over at Cray’s Corner—the one that’s been so 
clever to us whenever we've visited him,” Caleb 
admitted abjectly. “And if I ever got ketched 
in meanness,” he added, “I did this time. I do 
hope it’s taught me somethin’. I do so! And if 
it ain’t, my wife’ll teach me anyhow; she told 
me so in good set words. No,” he said firmly, 
reading the question in the deacon’s eye, “I 
ain’t goin’ to tell you what the words was. I 
don’t want to hear ’em again, not even to r’peat 
’em myself!” 
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ON THE POINT OF A PICKET 


OOK Out for Your Glasses!—an article in the 
American Magazine by Mr. Paul A. Mey- 
rowitz, optician—is full of good advice and 

interesting anecdotes about people whom the 
writer has served. Curious things are constantly 
happening to eyeglasses; for example, here is a 
remarkable story that Mr. Meyrowitz tells about 
his own: 

One evening I was standing by the window of 
a room on the eleventh floor of an apartment 
hotel in Fifty-seventh Street, New York, when 
the maid opened the door and let a draft blow 
through. At that moment I was cleaning my eye- 
glasses. They caught in the fringe of the curtain, 
were jerked out of my hands and fell out the 
window. 

The next morning, thinking that I might at 
least salvage the gold nose piece, I hunted round 
in the area behind the hotel, but I found no sign 
of it or of broken glass. I was about to give up 
the search when I looked up and saw my glasses 
hanging on the point of a fence picket—un- 
broken! The nose piece had straddled the point 
of the picket nicely, and the spring had cushioned 
the force of the fall. I wore the lenses for months 


| afterwards, and I stiti have the frames. 
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SELECT YOUR POST CARDS 
WITH CARE 


CTURE post cards are a great convenience 

to the hurried traveler who has, or who 

thinks he has, no time to write letters home. 
But accidents will happen. Sometimes, says a 
contributor, the picture selected says something 
the sender did not intend. 

Some time ago a lady who was traveling in 
Florida wrote on a card that she was about to 
mail to a friend in Chicago: “Wish you were 
here.” 

In due time came the answer: “Received your 
card, but what do you mean? You sent me a 
picture of a cemetery!” 

A dear old grandmother who was traveling 
through northern Ohio chose a card on which 
was a colored picture of a handsome new build- 
ing. She wrote: “Am detained here unexpectedly 
for a few days. Will explain later.” 

Great was the glee of children and grand- 
children, for grandmother had sent them a pic- 
ture of the new jail! 
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WHOSE FEET ARE THEY, THEN? 


HE little boy complained that his shoes 
hurt him. His mother looked at them and 
saw that in his hurry to get dressed he had 
put the right shoe on the left foot, and the left 
shoe on the right foot. 
“You’ve put your shoes on the wrong feet, 
dear,”’ she explained. 
The little boy looked up in wonder. “No, I 
haven’t, mummy,” he said. “They’re my feet.” 
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Protect Young Teeth From Grit 
Modern Dental science has shown that proper care of chil- 
dren’s teeth builds eager, active minds and sturdy bodies. 
Here are precautions thoughtful mothers should take: 
First, choose a safe dentifrice—one that contains no 

grit, for grit scratches tooth enamel. 


Second, avoid preparations containing harsh chem- 
icals and strong drugs. 


Third, teach regular brushing of the teeth after meals 
and at bedtime. 









Colgate’s contains no grit or harmful 
ingredients. It is a safe double action 
dentifrice; (1)—its specially prepared chalk 
loosens clinging particles; (2)—its mild 
vegetable-oil soap gently washes them away. 
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No 559 $8.00 shoes are exceptionally good value. The quality, 
and weneae compare favorably with shoes selling at 
higher prices. If you d your shoes made to order, you 
couldn’t get more ‘ect shoes. Frankly, is it not worth while 
in these days of high cost of living for you to save money on 
your footwear when the opportunity offers? 


For thirty-seven years W. L. Douglas name and t have 
stood for a high standard of quality and d dable value. For 
economy and satisfactory service, wear shoes that bear this 
trade mark. The intrinsic value of a trade mark lies in giving to 
the consumer the equivalent of the price paid for the goods. Joy Red Oxford 
Ask your dealer for W. L. Douglas shoes. Look for W.L.Douglas Brass Eyelets 

name and retail price stamped on the sole. Refuse substitutes. Also in Gua Meral 

ty 








Russi 
Style 


Style No. 1506 


SS If not for sale in your vicinity, write 
Calf Bal. for illustrated catalog showing how President W. L. Douglas Shoe Co. 
Massasoit Last to order shoes by mail. Postage free. 157 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 





TO MERCHANTS: If no dealer in your town handles W. L. Douglas shoes, write today son 





exclusive rights to handle this quick-selling, quick turn-over line. 

















a4] BOOK, like an 
W'Nea| enchanted car- 
ff | pet, carries you 
wherever you 
want to go. If you dwell 
far inland it takes you to 
the fragrant isles of the 
sea. If you live on the 
coast it bears you away to 
the wide prairie or the 
mountain side. All the 
world is yours through 
books. « # # # @ 











- The 1924 Gilbert Year | 
Book is a wonder 


The greatest 10c. worth you ever 
saw. Chock-full of dandy articles 
and pictures. Fifteen fascinating 
chemical experiments. Useful 
articles any boy can make with 





a few tools. Story of the world’s 
great engineering feats. How to 
build an electric car that will go. 
Young people who are making 
sports history. Mysterious card 
tricks. The story of Gilbert Toys. 
Complete catalogue of Gilbert 
Toys and Radio Apparatus. Every 
boy in America wants this book. 
Send for your copy today. 


THE A.C. GILBERT CO. 1 OF 


THE YOUNG 
MOOSE HUNTERS 


By C. A. Stephens 






































HE Young Moose Hunters is a nar- 
rative of the adventures of four young 
men, who, in the sixties, were strug- 
gling to get an academic education and 4 
had only themselves to dependon. When 
the fall came and found them without 
money they made the bold resolve to 
go up into the then almost unknown 4 
wilderness of northwestern Maine, and {§ 
by trapping, hunting, and gathering ( 
spruce gum to earn enough to pay for « 
their next term of school. The most ex- 
citing event is in. the capture, by out- 
laws, of the boys’ camp and stores. ( 
The book contains 288 pages, is cloth | 
bound and fully illustrated. d 
OUR OFFER Send us$2.50forone , 
new yearly subscrip- > 
tion (not your own) for The Youth's Com- ‘ 
panion and we will present you with the © 
book, sending it to you Borenaia. ox or the 
book may be purchased Deliv- 
ered free anywhere in the United States. 
NOTE. This book is given only to a present 
Companion subscriber to pay him for intro- 


wanes ~ the paper into a home where it has 
been taken the past year. 


) ‘The Youth's C panion, Boston, Mass. ( 
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Corner Your Pictures-Aibum 
where can keep them safe and 
enjoy always. 

. Ensel 


& G. CO. 
4CO Dept.sw,4711N. cane Cuicago 


HAY-FEVER TEHAYES 
and ASTHMA sone putferer 


home and carry on dail wrt jp comfort. is us tell 








you about it. Ask for BULLETIN Y-238, FREE 
Address P. Harold Hayes, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Ask your 


Eoreycener for 





= pees stove 
STOVINK medy. 


Mfrs., Johnson ts Laboratory,ine..Wereester. 
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CORN RECEIPTS 


Corn, in the opinion of many persons, is the 
best of all the harvest crops, and it is, moreover, 
a very adaptable vegetable, for it is at home in 
almost every course of a meal, from soup to 
dessert! The following receipts, which show how 
to serve it in attractive ways, should be very 


| welcome to the housewife who is eager to find 


new dishes that will become old favorites. 


CORN MUFFINS 


2 tablespoonfuls of butter 2 teaspoonfuls of 

2 tablespoonfuls of sugar baking powder 

2 eggs ¥, teaspoonful of salt 
2 cupfuls of flour 1 cupful of milk 

1 cupful of grated corn 


Cream the butter and sugar together and add 
the beaten yolks of the eggs. Sift together the 
flour, baking powder and salt, and add it to the 
egg and sugar, alternating with the milk, into 
which has been stirred the grated corn. Mix these 
ingredients well, then fold in the whites of the 
eggs, which have been beaten until they are 
smooth and stiff. Fill hot, well-greased gem pans 
half full of the mixture. Bake it for twenty min- 
utes in a hot oven. 


CORN WITH BEANS AND HAM 


1 pint of green 
corn 


1 slice of ham 
2 quarts of green beans 


This is an appetizing variation from the usual 


way of preparing succotash. Place the slice of 


ham, cut one inch thick, over the fire with the 
two quarts of green beans and cook them until 
both are tender, using only as much water as is 
needed to cook them properly. Season the dish 
to taste; then add one pint of green corn and 
cook the whole for twenty minutes longer. 


CORN WITH SCRAMBLED EGGS 


4 ears of corn 
3 tablespoonfuls of 
melted butter 
6 eggs 


Cut the corn, which has been boiled on the cob, 
from three or four ears, and brown it lightly in 
the melted butter. Over the corn break the six 
eggs. Season the dish with salt and pepper and 
add the milk. Stir the ingredients lightly together 
until the eggs are cooked to a creamy mass. 
Remove the whole to a hot dish and serve it at 
once. 


salt 
peppe 
y cupiul of milk 


CORN OMELET 


4 eggs 1 cupful of corn 
Y, teaspoonful of salt 2 tablespoonfuls of 
4 tablespoonfuls of cream butter 


Beat the white of the eggs and the salt to- 
gether until it is smooth and stiff. Fold in the 
well-beaten yolks and add the cream and the cup- 
ful of corn, which has been stewed and drained, 
or which has been cut from the cob after it was 
cooked. Have melted butter ready in a hot pan. 
Pour in the egg mixture, cover it and let it cook 
slowly. The omelet is done when the top will not 
stick to the finger. Fold it then and serve it im- 
mediately on a hot platter. 


CORN SALAD 
12 ears of green corn 2 teaspoonfuls of celery salt 


| head of cabbage 1 tablespoonful of common 
3 green peppers salt 
1 onion 4 cupfuls of sugar 


4 tablespoonfuls of 1 quart of vinegar 
mustard seed 


Chop fine the cabbage, the peppers and the 
onions, then cut the corn from the cob until you 
have equal amounts of corn and cabbage. Mix 
all the ingredients thoroughly, place them on the 
fire and boil them for twenty or thirty minutes. 





POACHED EGGS AND RICE WITH 


CHEESE 
rice salt eggs 
butter cheese water 


After you have washed the rice, boil it care- 
fully in plenty of salted water, stirring it often 
with a fork. When it is done, place it in a strainer 
and pour one quart of boiling water over and 
through it. That leaves the grains fluffy and dry. 

Fill individual soup plates with the rice and 
place a poached egg on top of each one. Dot bits 
of butter over each dish and lastly sprinkle each 
generously with grated Parmesan or high-flavored 
American cheese. Set the plates in a hot oven for 
a few seconds until the butter and cheese melt 
into the rice. 
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(THE BIG SIX QUALITY LINE) 


BICYCLE TIRES 























Buy your Tires as you would a 


new bike—the BEST. 


They last longer, run better and 
are cheapest in the end. 


FEDERAL BIKE TIRES have 
always been leaders in quality, serv- 
ice, economy. 


Made in Cord and Fabric—six 
types to choose from—each one a 
winner. 


Try FEDERAL and get a pleas- 


ant surprise. 
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wertdia Ask Your Dealer Rugged 
THE FEDERAL RUBBER CO. 





CUDAHY, WISCONSIN 























MEER. E An 
minul 


shlight 


Introducing the 


New Aluminum 


EVEREADY 
FLASHLIGHT 


Complete, ready for 
use with twoEVER- Cents 
EADY Unit Cell 
Batteriesand EVER- in smaller 
EADY MazdaLamp ese, 65c 


SERED 


FLASHLIG 


QUALITY: Of Eveready Standard. Same batter- 
ies, same electric lamp as in higher priced Eveready 
Flashlights. 


SIMPLICITY: Minimum number of parts. 1 alumt- 
numcase; 1 aluminum reflector head; 1 Eveready Mazda 
lamp; 1 venall piece of rubber. 

DURABILITY: A rugged flashlight. Nothing to 
get out of order. 

CONVENIENCE: Light, slender, short, fits com- 
fortably into a pocket, traveling bag, camping kit, or 
automobile pocket, 

HANDY OPERATION: Just turn the head to turn 
the light on or off. No switch or button to press. 











FLASHLIGHTS 
& BATTERIES 


they last longer 


At electrical, hardware, drug, sporting goods, and 
general stores; garages; auto accessory shops. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its subscription 
price is $2.50 a year, in advance, including —- 
prepaid to any address in the United States or Canada, 

d $3.00 to foreign countries. Entered at the Post 
Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class matter. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this office 
and receipt will be acknowledged by change in the 
expiration date following the subscriber’s address on 
the margin of the paper. Payment to a stranger is 
made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 

Express Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which your 
paper is sent. In asking for change of address be sure 
to give the old as well as the new address. Your name 
cannot be found on our books unless this is done. 

Manuscripts offered for publication should, in every 
case, be addressed to The Editors. A personal address 
delays consideration of them. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street, Boston, Mass. 
AmpC n Cn reeemeS eraee ram ste 











INSULIN 


N a recent article on diabetes we referred to 
I a new method of treating it by injecting 

hypodermically a substance prepared from 
the pancreas of sheep. The substance, which is 
the internal secretion, or an extract of the 
internal secretion, of the pancreas, is obtained 
by a complicated process from certain collec- 
tions of cells in that organ that are known as 
the islands of Langerhans—hence the name in- 
sulin, from the Latin insula, or island. It is not 
the same as the external secretion of the pan- 
creas, the pancreatic juice, which is a digestive 
fluid that, discharged into the intestine, serves 
to change starchy matter into sugar. 

By means of various experiments and an in- 
tensive study of diabetes and of the way in 
which sugar is utilized in nutrition and in pro- 
ducing energy physicians have learned that 
diabetes is—or at least that certain forms of it 
are—-owing to exhaustion of the cells of the 
pancreas. Now it is known that when glands 
forming internal secretions become exhausted the 
administering of extracts from glands obtained 
from certain animals will not only do the work 
of secretion but also stimulate the exhausted 
gland to increased activity and sometimes bring 
it back to complete health. Just as thyroid ex- 
tract is of great help in treating myxcedema and 
cretinism, which are diseases resulting from a 
deficient secretion of the thyroid gland, so it 
has been found that insulin can make life 
tolerable for many sufferers with diabetes and 
can keep the disease under control even if it 
does not cure it. Great care, however, has to be 
observed when the substance is used, for, if it 
is given in too large or in too frequent doses, 
or if the necessary dietary precautions are not 
strictly adhered to, alarming symptoms may 
arise, for the production of sugar may be too 
greatly restricted or sugar in the organism may 
be too rapidly burned up. 

Insulin undoubtedly aids the tissues to utilize 
sugar, but just how it does it we do not know. 
Like most specific remedies, it works best in 
mild. cases; it is conceivable that after diabetes 
has existed for a long time the destruction of 
the cells in the islands of Langerhans is so 
complete that nothing can make them work. In 
such cases insulin may make up in a measure 
for the absent natural secretion, but treatment 
will have to be continued for the rest of life 
and can give only partial relief. In early cases, 
in which the cells are diseased but not dead, 
we may hope that after a time the action of the 
remedy will so tone up the cells that a cure 
may be obtained. 
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EXTRAS 


ARY LEE took especial pains with the 

breakfast. She had strawberries and 

Billy’s favorite muffins and an omelet 

that a hotel chef might have envied and coffee 
with real cream. 

“IT say,” Billy exclaimed, “King George would 
be green with envy if he could see me sit down 
to this!” 

And as he kissed his wife good-by he added 
gravely, “Mary, it’s just about ten thousand 
times greater than a fellow’s wildest dreams.” 

And Mary, clinging tightly to him, agreed: 
“It is, isn’t it, Billy?” 

But when he had gone Mary dropped into a 
chair and buried her face in her arms. 

Miss Mount, her next-door neighbor, now out- 
side the door, was startled at the quavering 
voice that answered her knock; but there was 
nothing for her to do except go in. 

“What is it, child?” she asked. “Have you 
burned your hand or broken anything?” 

Mary shook her head and tried to smile. 
“Nothing burnt or broken.” 

“Then what —” 

“Tt’s those awful extras!”’ Mary lamented. 

Miss Mount waited. In a moment Mary was 
smiling. “You see, we’ve made a budget, Billy 
and I, and he thinks I’ve been running on it, and 
he’s so proud of me, but I—I haven’t! I haven’t 
gone a cent over for household or clothes or even 
company,—ordinary company,—but it’s the ex- 
tras! Last month it was Aunt Lucille’s being sick 
here; and the month before it was the leak in 
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the roof; and the month before that it was 
Bess’s wedding. I was putting aside two dollars 
a month —” 

“But, child, no one could cover extras like 
those on two dollars a month! You'll have to 
put more into that fund. It will mean paring 
all round, but it’s a fine game, Mary, and worth 
all the skill it takes.” 

“But Billy was so proud of me!” Mary cried 
brokenly. : 

“You goosey! Don’t you love saving to help 
him out? Tell him tonight.” 

Mary drew a long breath. “I suppose I will,” 
she said. 

Early the next morning she ran over to Miss 
Mount’s. “I couldn’t wait to tell you!” she 
cried happily. “Billy was so wonderful! He said 
no one could have covered such big things. Miss 
Mount,” Mary’s cheeks flushed softly, “nothing 
could be dearer than working things out to- 
gether!” 

“Mary,” Miss Mount replied, “you’ve dis- 
covered a wonderful secret. Don’t you ever for- 


get it!” 
es 9 


THE GREAT MAN RECOGNIZED 
A DISTINGUISHED Frenchman who visited 


America some seventy years ago, when even 

more than today the benign countenance 
of Washington commonly adorned the walls of 
assembly rooms, town halls and private dwell- 
ings, used whenever he encountered it to pause, 
strike a rapt attitude and, gazing intently, ex- 
claim with dramatic fervor: “Aha! It ees ze 
gr-r-reat Vasheenton zat I be’ol’!” 

Drawing himself erect, he would add with a 
gesture half military, half majestic: “I salute ze 
Fazare of ’ees Contree!” 

The complimentary intention could not be mis- 
taken, but, since the visitor was nearsighted, the 
object of his admiration could be and frequently 
was. He was seldom entertained in a mansion 
that boasted ancestral portraits that he did not 
salute his host’s grandfather; but out of courtesy 
his host never undeceived him. 

During a visit of the Bey of Tunis, records a 
reporter of the Paris Cri, the visitor was taken to 
Versailles and shown through the famous gallery 
of battle pictures. The first represented Philip 
Augustus at Bouvines. 

“That is Napoleon, is it not?” inquired the 
bey with enthusiasm. 

“No,” replied the gentleman who was acting as 
his guide, “that is not Napoleon, but it is quite 
the same thing; he was a great warrior.” 

They passed on to the crusading king St. Louis 
battling at the bridge of Taillebourg. “This is 
Napoleon?” asked the bey with polite eagerness. 

“No,” replied his guide, ‘but a great king.” 

They reached Henry IV fighting his way to 
starving Paris. “Ah, Napoleon?” 

“No, the renowned Henry IV.” 

The bey looked a trifle discouraged. His guide, 
discreetly skipping Louis XIV, paused before the 
Battle of Austerlitz. With less assurance the bey 
suggested once more, “Napoleon?” 

“Yes!” cried his escort with vivacity. “What! 
Your Highness recognized him? How truly ad- 
mirable! Your Highness, it is evident, knows the 
history of France astonishingly well!” 
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“THE UGLIEST MAN IN THE 
WORLD” 


O, he wasn’t handsome. In fact both at 
school and at college the Rev. “John 
George’’——a name under which Mr. Arthur 
Porritt in his interesting reminiscences conr- 
ceals the identity of an old friend—was told 
repeatedly that he was “no Adonis.” There was 
no question about it, he was downright homely. 

When “Mr. George” had been a year or two 
in the ministry he went to find an old theological 
college chum who had recently married and 
settled in a suburb of Liverpool. The friend had 
often talked to his young wife about the Rev. 
“John George” and had described him as “at 
once the dearest and the ugliest man in the 
world.” The young wife opened the door, and 
the visitor asked for her husband. 

“T’m sorry, Mr. George,” replied the woman, 
“but my husband is down with influenza and 
must not see anyone. He will be sorry when he 
hears you have called and could not see him.” 

“Oh, I’m exceedingly sorry,” said “Mr. 
George.’’? Then with a start he added: “But, ex- 
cuse me, Mrs. ——, can you tell me how you 
knew that I am Mr. George?” 

But the young wife, her cheeks burning, fled. 
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THE GUILELESS CHILD 


Te late Bishop of Norwich, says the Tatler, 
was walking one day in a quiet street when 
he heard the piping voice of a little girl 
saying, “Please, sir, would you mind opening this 
gate for me?” 

He at once went to her assistance and held 
back the gate while she went in, but, noticing on 
closer inspection that she was older than he had 
at first thought, he asked her pleasantly why she 
herself had not opened the gate. 

“Well, you see, sir,” she said with an arch 
smile, “the paint is wet, and I should have got it 
all on my hands.” 

A hasty examination of his own hands con- 
vinced the bishop of the truth of her statement. 
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This is only one of the 
many kinds of Keds 
made for boys and girls 
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Take vacation comfort 
back to school 


OU need not start back to school in 

stiff heavy shoes. You will find all 
the fellows are still wearing their easy, 
comfortable Keds every day. 





grade of live, springy rubber. The uppers 
are of carefully selected canvas, strong- 
ly reinforced. 

Remember, while there are other shoes 
that may at first glance look like Keds, 
no other shoe can give you Keds value. 
If the name Keds isn’t on the shoes 
they aren’t real Keds. 

Valuable hints on camping, radio, etc., are 
contained in the Keds Hand-book for Boys; 
and games, recipes, vacation suggestions and 
other useful information in the Keds Hand- 
book for Girls. Either sent free. Address 


‘ > = Dept. C-9, 1790 Broadway, New York City: 
Why it will pay you to insist on Keds 


Keds are made with soles of a special United States Rubber Company 


Keds 


Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


The athletic-trim model above is one 
that is just right for school wear. It is 
made of a heavy tough canvas with 
suction soles or with corrugated or 
smooth soles. Sturdy reinforcements 
make it stand the gaff. This is only 
one of the many kinds of Keds made 
for boys and girls. 


They are not Keds unless 
the name Keds is on the 
shoe. 





































































Plan to make the big teams 


Let Reach Quality Equipment Help You 
Train for High School and Gllege Teams 


In every game you find the big players using Reach ath- 
letic goods. That is because Reach is the highest quality. 
And Reach also makes a full line of smaller, lighter 
weight athletic goods and supplies that help younger 
fellows to play their best. Some store in your town sells 
this famous brand. Go there and get better value for 
your money and better equipment for your game. 


New Fall Catalog Free If You Write 


Write today for this illustrated catalog. Shows all the 
newest and best athletic goods for Fall and Winter with 
ayy) complete descriptions and price. Address Dept: 4. 


A.J. Reach Co 


Werlds Foremost Makers of Quality Athletic Goods 
Brantford, Ont. Ginada 


Pacific Coast Representative—Phil. B. Bekeart Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Every Boy 
Has an Ingersoll 
Coming to Him 


ARRIED by tens ot mil- 
lions of men and boys, res- 
pected the world over for time- 
keeping dependability and sturdy 
construction, honored as a great 
American institution—Ingersoll 
Watches are the watches for boys. 


54 
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Maurice Francis Egan, famous 
author says, “I hope the time will 
come when every boy and girl in 
our country will have some friend 
wise enough to give him or her 
an Ingersoll Radiolite.” 


The models illustrated maybe seen 


School, work, play—none of these 
is complete to a boy unless he 


has his Ingersoll. 


at any Ingersoll dealer’s store. Other 
Ingersolls up to $10.00, including 
the Wrist Radiolite at $4.50. 














Junior—$3.50 


12-size, the small size 80 in vogue; 

thin model that slips easily into the 

pocket; solid nickel case, A depend- 

able time-keeper, In every way it 

is a watch people a.¢ proud tocarry, 
In Canada, $4.00 


Waterbury—$5.00 
“The best watch $5 co will buy.” 
Like the Yankee, it leads te ine 
field. A jeweled, 12-size watch that 


combines stamina with st wi 
a Radiolite dial $6.00.) <aigdiess 


In Canada, $5.00 
Illustrations 7/10 actual size 


Siugersoll 


Reliable Watches at Low Prices 
—o 













Yankee 
Radiolite 

This is the New Yankee, equipped for 
telling time in the dark. Convenient un- 


der the pillow at night; and for nursing 
mothers, sportsmen, motorists, etc. 


$3.00 
Canadian Maple Leay Radiolite. $3.00 












Improved Yankee 

More men and boys use the Inger- 

soll Yankee than any other watch. 

Sturdy, reliable, good-looking, it Guaranteed movement; solid nickel 

carries a sound guarantee. ; case. (With Radiolite dial $4.25.) 
$2.00 $3-50 

Canadian Maple Leas, $2.00 In Canada, $4.00 


Midget 


For women, girls and small boys. 
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